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Asia has given us our myths; it is 
meet that we repay her with our truths. 
From the table land east of Ararat, 
floods of fable descended westward and 
covered Europe; eastward, and over- 
spread India, Thibet and China. Truth 
from Palestine came west, and cast the 
fables into the land of shadows; but east- 
ward the myths still stand unchallenged, 
as subjects of divine revelation and ob- 
jects of religious faith, till the missionary 
takes the Bible in his hand and appears 
before them. 

Josephus says Solomon procured his 
gold from Souphira, which, in ancient 
Pali, is Suvirna,—the land that was 
known in Hindustan five centuries be- 
fore the Christian era as Suvirna-bummi, 
“the land of gold;” and lies between 
the Salwen and the Irrawadi, the Pegu 
of modern times. Here the Portuguese 
and the merchants of Venice loaded 
their ships with gold in the sixteenth 
century, as Solomon had done two or 
three thousand years before them. The 
Jews and the Phenicians, the Portuguese 
and Venicians went there to buy gold 
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and make the nations poor; but the mis- 
sionary goes to sell “gold tried in the 
fire,” that they “may be rich.” Here 
too, extraordinary as it may seem, the 
readiest buyers are found; for it is the 
land of the Karens— the most anxious 
people on earth to receive Christianity. 
Here on the banks of “ the river of gold,” 
the Pali name of Maubee, —and at “ the 
gold siftings,” the literal rendering of 
Shwaygyeen, — they drop their sieves, 
and declare that the truths we offer 
them are “ more to be desired than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold.” 

Between the mouths of the Salwen 
and the Irrawadi, another river, the Si- 
tang, finds its way to the sea, so little 
known to geographers that on many 
maps it may be sought in vain; yet 
on its banks, two hundred miles above 
its mouth, is the ancient city of Toung- 
oo, the capital of a still more ancient 
kingdom. In the days of the Bur- 
mese government, no Christian had ever 
entered the territory; and none had 
gone there with the gospel in September, 
1853, when I wrote from Maulmain to 
the Deputation in Rangoon, as follows: 

“ Altogether, I deem Toungoo the 
most important location for a Karen sta- 
tion in Burmah; and one that ought to 
be immediately occupied ; for there are 
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times favorable to the introduction of the 
gospel, which, if suffered to pass unim- 
proved, return again only at long inter- 
vals. The present is a period when the 
Karens of that region are undoubtedly 
expecting great changes. More may 
probably be accomplished in one year 
now, than in five a few years hence, as 
the whole history of the Karen missions 
goes to prove. From all these consider- 
ations, now that my services are no 
longer required at Tavoy, and both 
Pwos and Sgaus have enough of the 
Scriptures for present exigencies, I am 
inclined to solicit an appointment as a 
missionary to Toungoo. 

_“T shall endeavor to proceed to join 
my station immediately on receiving the 
appointment; having first written to 
Sau Quala, one of our best, most ener- 
getic and most judicious Karen ordained 
pastors, and my assistant for many years, 
to come up and follow me with the least 
possible delay. By a providential coin- 
cidence his mind has long been directed 
to this region, and the next dry season 
he intends to come up, whether I send 
for him or not, and travel through the 
length and breadth of the land with a 
view of taking up his abode in it.” 

Dr. Peck replied, September 13th, — 

“The importance of Toungoo as a 
missionary station was presented to the 
notice of the Deputation some months 
since ; and all that has been learned by 
us subsequently respecting it, has tended 
to confirm our impressions in its favor. 
Toungoo, as we have been led to regard 
it, must be one of the four centres of mis- 
sionary operations in Southern Burmah, 
ranking with Prome, Rangoon, and Bas- 
sein. Your proffer to accept an appoint- 
ment to it, falls in with our views, there- 
fore, most opportunely. There is no 
brother better entitled to lead the way 
in this new enterprise, and none to 
whom we could more cordially entrust 
it. The Deputation, in accordance with 
the above, appoint you a missionary to 
Toungoo, the appointment to date from 
the first of October, the commencement 
of the mission year, when your connec- 
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tion with the Tavoy mission will cease. 
In entering on these measures, dear 
brother, the Deputation keep in view the 
plan of your return to America at the 
first favorable opportunity. It cannot, 
we think, be your duty to defer your 
homeward voyage beyond January. And 
notwithstanding, and during your ab- 
sence, the Toungoo mission, we trust, 
will be reinforced and sustained.” 

Fifteen days from the above date, 
September 28th, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mason, I stepped into a large canoe with 
a Karen bible and a hymn book, and, 
turning its head towards Toungoo, push- 
ed off from the city of the Cyclops; for 
Maulmain, in the Taling language, signi- 
fies “ The one eye destroyed,” being 
founded, it is said, by a cyclops with one 
eye in his forehead, which was put out, 
as that of Polyphemus was; and though 
not exactly by Ulysses, yet it can scarce- 
ly be doubted that Homer and the Ta- 
lings drew from a common stock for their 
fables. 

From Martaban to Ava and the Him- 
alaya, a range of granite mountains runs 
nearly north and south, forming a water- 
shed between the waters of the Salwen 
on the east, and of the Sitang and the 
Irrawadi on the west. Between Kyouk- 
sariet creek, a tributary of the Salwen, 
and Beling river which falls into the Si- 
tang, the granite has not been thrown 
up; there is a wide, low pass in the 
range; and, in the rainy season, a lake 
rests on the dividing ridge, covering the 
pass. This lake is connected with the 
waters of the Salwen by a narrow stream, 
in which two boats can with difficulty 
pass each other; and a similar passage 
communicates with the Beling river. 
They are regarded as natural creeks; 
hut I have been convinced from person- 
al examination that they are ancient ca- 
nals, dug by the former kings of Marta- 
ban, when one ruled, as they did in turn, 
over both kingdoms. 

For fifteen miles we had to stem the 
mighty torrent of the river which Ptole- 
my calls Besynga,—its Taling name 
Biekhyn, turned into Greek, —signify- 
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ing “turbulent river.” The Burmese 
denomination, Salwen, signifies “ olive- 
fruit river,” — that tree, the elawocarpus, 
abounding on its banks. The current 
carried us nearly over to Bielugyun, 
“the isle of giants,” lying between the 
west and south mouths of the river. Gi- 
ants are not more familiar to our nurse- 
ries, than they are to the Burmese and 
Talings. A giant came up from the sea 
near this island, says palm leaf history, 
and devoured the Taling princes as soon 
as they were born, till the missionaries of 
Buddhism reached the country. The 
preaching of the law converted them, 
and the monsters became harmless as 
lambs. 

It was slow work ascending the stream 
at this season, when it pours down an 
immense volume of water from — we 
know not whence, for its sources are un- 
known; but I have seen the tops of Chi- 
nese coflins that were found floating on its 
surface ; so it must pass through some part 
of China. About noon, we drew up to rest 
the boatmen and take luncheon beneath 
the shade of a large spreading acacia tree, 
a beautiful genus, of which I have noted 
more than ten species in Burmah, with 
globular heads of flowers like the sensi- 
tive plant, in some species white, in others 
yellow, and in one they are delightfully 
fragrant. Some are immense creepers, 
while others are noble timber trees, sec- 
ond to none in the country except teak. 

Twenty miles’ progress up Benleing 
river, — the stream we entered on leav- 
ing the Salwen,— brought us before 
Zaingyeik, or “ Foot of God ” mountains, 
two or three thousand feet high, on the 
topmost peak of which Gaudama, it is 
said, left his foot-print in the granite 
rock. This is a wide-spread fable, at- 
tached to various divine personages. 
The monks of mount Olivet show the 
foot-print of our Saviour, which he left 
there when he last touched the earth. 

At the base of this mountain is the site 
of the most ancient city in Southern Bur- 
mah, Thatung. There is reliable history 
to show that it was the capital of the 
Taling nation, the third century before 
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the Christian era; when Sona and Utta- 
ra, the first preachers of Buddhism, 
reached the coast. It was destroyed in 
the fourth century of our era by the king 
of Pugan, who had been refused an en- 
tire copy of the Buddhist Scriptures, of 
which the king of the Talings had two. 
It is perhaps the greatest literary war on 
record, and proves how highly books are 
estimated by nations that we have com- 
placently termed barbarous. Mr. Whit- 
aker, who visited the site of this old city, 
says,—“ There remain only the walls 
and pagodas, two of which are the larg- 
est I have ever seen.” The Toungthus 
claim the city as theirs, but without evi- 
dence ; and, Mr. Whitaker adds, “ Since 
it bas been under the protection of the 
English, some thousands of them have 
gathered in about their ancient capital; 
they are decorating their pagodas and 
building zayats and kyoungs, with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause.” 

The footsteps of recent and ruthless 
war could be traced here and there on 
the banks by desolated villages, fruit and 
flowering trees destroyed, and the char- 
red posts of houses that had been burned ; 
but the sadness of the scene was some- 
times relieved by an occasional applica- 
tion for Christian books from a man who 
had met with a tract, perhaps years be- 
fore, and was anxious to know more of 
the eternal God and the way of salvation, 
—two of the most original ideas that 
were ever propounded to a Buddhist. 
They have no place in his philosophy, 
no correlative in his thoughts; and the 
conceptions have to be formed in his 
mind like new creations. The traveller 
in Burmah must not expect to find an- 
tiquities. The dwelling houses and mon- 
asteries have ever been of wood, the city 
walls and pagodas of brick. The former 
pass away without leaving a vestige be- 
hind; the latter, a pile of rubbish with- 
out name or date. 

On the third day we passed the 
site of the old city of Benleing, with 
nothing to tell that the foot of man 
had ever trodden there, except a sin- 
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head high above the cane brake in which 
it stands. 

We rested on the Sabbath according 
to the commandment, and found a Goth- 
ic temple beneath the leafy, outstretched 
arms of a tree belonging to the same 
genus as the banyan, standing on the 
banks of the river, where Mrs. Mason 
spread down our mats. Here, with our 
Karen and Burmese bibles and hymn 
books, we literally “ stood in the top of the 
high places, by the way in the places of 
the paths,” calling out, like Wisdom, to 
the boats that were constantly passing 
by. Many companies of Karens, and a 
few Burmese, obeyed the summons, and 
we had as interesting a succession of con- 
gregations, and as attentive listeners, as 
could have been found that Sabbath in 
any Gothic cathedral in Christendom. 

On Monday we entered one of the an- 
cient canals; and, after pulling between 
high banks for a few miles, we found 
ourselves in a large lake, extending far- 
ther than the eye could reach, with little 
knolls capped with the purple-flowered 
queen lagerstreemia, and here and there 
patches of wild rice, bending with their 
ripened grain over the waters in which 
_ they were growing. The southern bound- 
ary is a range of hills, at the base of 
which is the site of the ancient city of 
Dungwoon, famous for being the birth- 
place of the first king of Martaban, and 
now occupied by numerous Karens, who, 
like the Bedouins of the desert, often 
pitch their tents beneath the shadows of 
dilapidated cities, but never attempt to 
rebuild them. 

We passed out of the lake on the 
west side into Beling river; which ap- 
pears to run on the side of a hill, the 
country on the west being lower than 
the river, while the land on the east is 
higher. After crossing it, we entered a 
narrow breach that carries off the waters 
of the river, and which I regard as a 
work of art, though probably many cen- 
turies old. A few miles between steep 
banks covered with conglomerate fig 
trees, resembling the sycamores of Ju- 
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than the one we had previously crossed. 
In some places the boat was urged 
through beds of fragrant crinums, a ge- 
nus to which the Greek word for lily has 
been appropriated ; but the tlowers are 
more like the amaryllis, with which bot- 
anists have sometimes confounded them, 
and to which they bear a strong resem- 
blance. I have noted thirteen different 
species in our Burmese flora. 

In other places, we found ourselves 
entangled in the stems of the white lotus 
and red water lily, whose flowers looked 
up in tearful beauty, smiling upon us as 
they pillowed their heads upon the wa- 
ters, like mute Naiads inviting us to rest 
from our journeyings. These were fol- 
lowed by a wilderness of flowers of the 
Pythagorean bean plants, described by 
Herodotus as held sacred by the Egyp- 
tians. This indicates another myth that 
has gone both east and west; for the 
flower is held peculiarly sacred by all 
the Buddhists from Ceylon to Japan; 
and Gaudama’s images usually represent 
him as seated on the petals of this flower. 
In beauty and fragrance these flowers 
are inferior to none ;—in size, to the 
Victoria regia alone, which they some- 
times rival. 

Water birds were no less abundant 
than water plants. In some little coves 
I counted more than sixty pelicans, seat- 
ed together apparently in grave conclave, 
with their bills stretched out half a yard 
long, and a pouch under each, like a 
priest’s begging dish, as large as a lady's 
carpet-bag. At the same time, flocks of 
from fifty to one hundred each were seen 
flying in the heavens above, and cormo- 
rants, cranes, herons and snake birds, 
were all around in untold numbers. 

A species of marabon, whose under 
tail coverts are so delicate and light that 
they form plumes of the most exquisite 
texture, commanding great prices, was 
seen at short intervals, so tame that they 
are occasionally caught with the hand. 
They were often found with their con- 
gener, the famous adjutant, a bird second 
in size only to the ostrich, and the cas- 
sowary, which it sometimes equals, with 
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an enormous pouch, not under the bill 
like the pelican’s, but under its throat, 
large enough for the deposite of a cat- 
fish or a dead cat, sometimes being occu- 
pied by the one and sometimes by the 
other. It has been a problem with nat- 
uralists, where they build their nests; 
but the Karens tell me they select inac- 
cessible crags amid the mural limestone 
rocks, or on the summits of the largest 
wood-oil trees or hopeas. 

Then we had perching geese, ducks, 
teal, and sheildrakes at every mile of our 
progress. The goose or wild duck gives 
name and coat of arms to Pegu. In Pali 
it is called Hensawati, from hensa, a goose 
or duck, and wati a particle denoting 
possession — literally then, goose 
possession ;” and, as our national stand- 
ard carries an eagle, so theirs carried a 
goose, as the Burman does a peacock. 
The name originated, history says, from 
Gaudama noticing two of these geese on 
a sand bank, when he visited the coun- 
try, and remarking that a city would be 
built on that spot, and Buddhism estab- 
lished in it. That was the site of the 
city of Pegu, — the waters having dried 
up around it since that period. 

The western boundary of the lake is 
only four or five miles from the banks of 
the Sitang, into which it opens by a nar- 
row outlet. Here, at three miles dis- 
tance, we heard the bore coming up, 
roaring like the waves on the ocean’s 
shore when lashed by a tempest. At 
the mouth of the river the tidal wave 
sometimes rushes up a perpendicular 
wall of water twenty-seven feet high, 
engulfing everything before it. Two 
or three hundred British troops lost their 
lives there, a few months after we left; 
and a friend of ours, a pious officer in 
the army, wrote us recently that he Jost 
all his movable property and everything 
except life at the same place. On our 
return, we passed out of the river at neap 
tides, when for two or three days there 
is no bore; but we were delayed beyond 
our expectation ; our boat grounded on 
a sand bank, several miles out at sea; 
and we had little expectation of saving 
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ever, we obtained aid from a larger na- 
tive craft, which we discovered a few 
miles distant. The Burmese in her took 
us off and sent men to aid ours when the 
tide came in, to prevent it from filling 
with water. There is often more dan- 
ger in a trip at sea between Maulmain 
and Sitang, than in a voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

We found the city of Sitang to be an 
inconsiderable village, though the resi- 
dence of a king six or seven centuries 
ago, who was taken captive by the Shans. 
It stands on a ledge of laterite, that here 
rises one or two hundred feet above the 
alluvial plain, which it crosses, like the 
walls of the Cyclops, as far as the eye can 
reach, and terminates in a perpendicular 
bluff on the margin of the river. With- 
in a distance of thirty miles above are 
three other ridges of laterite, parallel to 
this and also terminating on the east bank 
of the river, all of which are the sites of 
old cities, — illustrating the influence 
exerted by the geology of a country on 
the distribution of its inhabitants. A 
careful study of the geological character 
of a new country would often teach us, 
before a single hut had been erected, 
where the principal towns and villages 
would be built. ‘Though a common rock 
in India, laterite has not yet found a 
place either in our dictionaries, or in the 
treatises on geology. Under the surface 
of the earth it is a stiff porous iron clay, 
often containing quartz pebbles; but on 
exposure to the atmosphere, it becomes 
as hard as the nether millstone. In its 
soft state, it is cut into large pieces shaped 
like bricks, and used for building pur- 
poses—hence the name from later, a 
brick. Its singular power of hardening 
on exposure to the atmosphere does not 
arise from lime, but is ascribed to six 
per cent. of silica, which it contains in a 
soluble state dissolved by potass. 

These laterite ridges are the first rocks 
which appear in the deltas of the rivers.* 
Not a pebble is found on coming up from 


* Amherst has laterite on the surface, and 
Mopoon, the rocky point below Maulmain, is 
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the sea till Sitang is reached. The same 
is true of the [rrawadi up to Rangoon, 
which, like Sitang, is built at the base of 
the first ledge of laterite, which rises one 
hundred and sixty-six feet above the riv- 
er. The name of the city is Ran-gung, 
from ran war, and gung hill, —“The 
hill of war.” It wasanciently called Ta- 
gung, from ta the numeral one, and gung 
hill— “a hill.” The original name still 
appears in that of the famous pagoda, 
which rises three hundred and sixty feet 
above the summit of the hill and is called 
Shwe-ta-gung, the “golden tagung,” or 
“golden hill,” which some early travel- 
lers, identifying it with the fish-god of 
Palestine, transformed into “ Golden Da- 
gon!” The Karens still call Rangoon, 
Tahchung. 

We found the valley of the Sitang, 
every where beyond the reach of the 
English guns, entirely at the mercy of 
the dacoits, or robbers, who led a Rob 
Roy kind of life, collecting black mail 
from the villagers. The government 
had disarmed the people from Mar- 
taban to Toungoo, making it penal to be 
found with arms of any description in 
the house; but thieves found no difficul- 
ty in procuring arms and ammunition 
from Maulmain and Rangoon ; or, what 
they rather preferred, in stealing them 
from a passing traveller. They are most 
adroit fellows in robbing people when 
asleep without awaking them. As Peter 
carried a sword, I thought it apostolic, 
in such a lawless state of the country, for 
my head boatman to carry a couple of 
loaded muskets, between which he slept 
at the stern of the boat. Just at dawn, 
the night we passed at Sitang, he awoke 
me in great haste, saying, —“ Teacher, 
teacher! Both the muskets are gone.” 
True enough, they were, and nothing 
more was ever heard from them; but I 
found on inquiry that a young Burman, 
who had been educated in one of the 
mission schools, had robbed Mr. Stevens’ 
house in Maulmain, and had been in jail 
for being concerned in other robberies, 
was seen in the crowd that gathered 
around our boat the day before; so we 
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could easily fancy who carried off our 
muskets. Iam not quite certain, but I 
think he had studied English ! 

The next ridge above Sitang rises in 
great beauty from the unbroken plain 
around it, and forcibly reminded me of 
the Cherokee bluffs on the Mississippi. 
It was covered with temples, pagodas, 
monasteries, sacred trees, and flag- 
staffs— poles and streamers, the ex- 
act counterpart of those exhibited on 
Assyrian monuments. We spent the 
Sabbath at a village near the site of 
Dungsariet, a city older than Sitang, and 
found anything but a day of rest. We 
had Burmans or Karens, Pwos or Sgaus, 
around us from dawn till dark, and after 
dark. The labors, though fatiguing, were 
pleasant, because we met with those who 
had ears to hear, and hearts to receive 
the truth. Many, who heard the gospel 
that day for the first time, left us, we 
trust, sincere believers in it, determined, 
as they said, to conform their lives to its 
requirements. 

Shwaygyeen affords one of the most 
picturesque views, on opening the long 
reach in the river, just below it, which 
is found in the Bast. It lies in the forks 
of the Toungoo and Shwaygyeen rivers, 
with the mountains close behind it, like 
Port Louis and Cape Town; but the 
mountains are twice the altitude of those 
at Mauritius and South Africa. In Bur- 
man history, I find it denominated, four 
or five centuries ago, “ A Karen land- 
ing;” and it was not admitted to the title 
of a city until after the death of Alompra. 
It is the most convenient station for a 
Karen missionary, of all towns in Bur- 
mah. The Karen settlements commence 
half an hour’s distance from the city, and 
continue at short intervals in untold 
numbers, south, east, and north. 

Above Shwaygyeen the river is con- 
fined between steep banks all the way to 
Toungoo, with a current nearly as strong 
as that of the Missouri. The fauna and 
flora, so far as they came to view, differ- 
ed but little from those of Mergui and 
Tavoy, though five or six degrees farther 
north. One tree, the catechu acacia, 
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that produces cutch, which was formerly 
sold in Europe for Japan earth, I observ- 
ed on the banks, and a hare is not un- 
common; neither of which is found in 
the Tenasserim provinces. I also notic- 
ed a fish of the carp family, that I had 
not before seen. Prof. Agassiz says, in 
his work on lake Superior, that fish of 
the carp tribe “do not seem to occur 
anywhere in the tropics except in very 
high altitudes, where recently a few have 
been found in the Andes.” Coming as 
this does from one of the best read nat- 
uralists, and the first of ichthyologists in 
the world, we see how little is known, 
even among scientific men, of the natur- 
al productions of Burmah. The carp 
family produces by far the greatest num- 
ber of species of any tribes of fresh water 
fish in that tropicalland. All the streams 
and lakes down to tide water are full of 
them. I have taken notes of between 
thirty and forty different species, and 
many others have undoubtedly escaped 
my observation. There are fleshy-mouth- 
ed carps, almost exactly like those I have 
seen in the Ohio river, where they are 
called suckers, with barbels, white fish, 
gudgeons and breams in great numbers. 
Some of the species have by far the most 
brilliant colors of any fish I ever saw. 
One species that I described and named 
the Morton barbel— barbus Mortonius, 
from our kind and skilful physician — 
has large burnished scales of green and 
yellow, which glisten and play in the 
sunlight, when the fish is taken from 
the water, like chain armor composed 
of gems. Another has bright yellow fins 
tipped with black. Another, with black 
bands on its sides, has glowing red fins. 
Another has a silvery white abdomen, 
with a back of gold and green. Still an- 
other has a bright yellow back, with 
bands of glossy black on its sides. 

The lofty eastern mountains are prob- 
ably covered with a new species of pine, 
which I described and named Latter’s 
pine, in the Journal of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety. 

After nineteen diligent travelling 
days, the turreted walls of Toungoo 
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loomed up in a forest of palms, with its 
parapets pierced for bowmen, like the 
fortified cities of ancient Europe, trans- 
porting back the mind to the land of the 
Normans and the mediwval ages. The 
city is a rectangle, a mile from north to 
south, and a mile and a half from east to 
west. It stands on a plain, a quarter of 
a mile west of the Sitang river; which 
is there about four hundred yards wide, 
deep enough for large boats at all sea- 
sons, and for small steamers during the 
rains, though none have yet attempted 
to come up the river above the town of 
Sitang. 

The walls of the city were built twen- 
ty-five feet high, six of which are below 
the ground, the other nineteen above; 
and the width is five feet. They are 
built of bricks, each brick nineteen inch- 
es long by nine and a half broad. There 
were seven thousand two hundred em- 
brasures in the battlements, most of 
which remain; but the twenty turrets, 
and six watch-towers, have all been de- 
stroyed. The walls are mostly in good 
preservation, and the earth has been 
heaped up on the inside of the wall, so 
as to form a beautiful promenade all 
around the city, wide enough in most 
places for carriages to pass. Here the 
mountain chain on the east, which ap- 
proaches within a few miles of the river, 
is seen in all its glorious sublimity, pile 
upon pile, till it rises to eight or ten 
thousand feet high, on a base of one hun- 
dred miles by fifty; while the far west- 
ern horizon is bounded by the Prome 
mountains and the valley of the Irra- 
wadi. On each angle of the wall a pa- 
goda remains, which indicates that it was 
a royal city ; no cities being allowed to 
build pagodas on their walls, but those 
in which the monarch resides. There 
are five gates on each side, from which 
run large streets across the city, from one 
gate to the opposite, crossing each other 
at right angles. 

Without the city, twenty feet from the 
foot of the wall, is the small moat, thirty- 
three feet wide; and beyond this is the 
large moat, two hundred and seven feet 
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wide, and nineteen deep, in which eleven 
feet of water were formerly kept, but at 
present there are not more than three or 
four in the deepest parts. 

Many palmyra palms were planted 
within the walls and in the suburbs, 
when the city was first built, and annu- 
ally in subsequent years, so that accord- 
ing to one book, nearly twenty-six thous- 
and have been planted; and the little 
clusters of palmyras and corypha palms, 
both within and without the city, with 
the pointed spires of the pagodas and the 
graduated roofs of the monasteries peep- 
ing through them, still form the most 
striking features of the landscape. 

The pagodas are numerous, but all, 
excepting two, have been dug into and 
partially or wholly destroyed, by British 
soldiers in search of treasure. A consid- 
erable amount of valuables has been 
sometimes found in them, consisting of 
silver and alabaster images, small gilt 
metal ornamented pagodas, golden scrolls 
inscribed with sacred sentences, and gold 
boxes containing precious stones. These 
are found in little plastered chambers in 
the centre of the pagoda, like the cham- 
bers which are found in the pyramids of 
Egypt to which the pagodas bear an ex- 
act resemblance. 

In the southeast corner of the city is 
a small lake, containing considerable fish. 
In this and the neighboring waters are 
several species of cat-fish, garfish, eels, 
and a fish belonging to the herring tribe, 
though confined to fresh waters. 

Pelicans, adjutants, and teal frequent 
the lakes; the osprey or fisher-eagle, 
white and brown herons, water-wagtails, 
kites, and Chinese vultures abound on 
the banks of the river. The pied star- 
ling, accompanied by the white-headed 
minah, may be often seen hopping along 
by the side of the grazing cattle, to catch 
the insects that are roused up. Parrots 
are seen in large flocks, while the voice 
of the bulbul is heard by day, and the 
scream of the screech-owl by night. 

Neat cattle are more abundant than in 
southern towns, but buffaloes are compar- 
atively scarce. Horses and elephants 
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are few, and in the hands of the con- 
querors. Sheep and goats there are 
none, but such as the English have in- 
troduced. 

The whole country, from the Shan 
mountains on the east to the Prome 
mountains on the west, is one immense 
paddy field, so that rice is usually abun- 
‘dant and cheap. Rice, with the fish in 
the streams; numerous vegetables, as 
yams, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, gourds, 
arrow tubers, wild asparagus, tomatoes, 
okra, vegetable eggs, spinage and onions; 
with some fruit, as plantains, jacks, pap- 
ayas, mangoes, tamarinds, guavas, pine- 
apples, oranges, limes, shaddocks, cus- 
tard-apples, and pomegranates; consti- 
tute the principal food of the natives. 
A species of the indigo plant, and fetid 
cassia, are the most common weeds; and 
among the shrubbery is the fragrant 
clerodendron, and the Mysore thorn, 
which Hyder Ali planted around his 
forts. 

Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country when we were there, a large 
portion of the inhabitants had left the 
city; but the most intelligent natives 
with whom I c8nversed, thought there 
were a thousand houses within the walls 
and seven hundred in the suburbs, and 
that each house would average ten per- 
sons; making in the aggregate seventeen 
thousand souls, nearly alli Burmans; the 
Shans, Kyens, Toungthus and Karens, 
being transient visitors. I think these 
numbers, however, too great; but when 
the country becomes quiet, the popula- 
tion will undoubtedly increase. In the 
days of the Burman rule, there were up- 
wards of eighty wards in the city, and a 
head-man over each ward. 

The country was originally an inde- 
pendent kingdom, with Burmah on the 
north, the Shan state of Zimmay on the 
east, Pegu on the south, and the moun- 
tains which separate from Prome on the 
west. Then there were fifty-two provin- 
cial cities, besides the capital; most of 
which are now the sites of large villages or 
towns; but no correct estimate of their 
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The first historical monarch whose 
name appears on the palm-leaf records 
of Toungoo, is Asoka, or Dammasoka ; 
the reign of whose grandfather, Sandro- 
cotta, affords the first reliable date in the 
history of Hindustan. When Alexander 
went to India, the country appears to 
have been divided into several small 
kingdoms, among whom we meet in Gre- 
cian history with “the Malli;” a name 
familiar to the Burmese, for it was in the 
country of the chiefs of this people that 
Gaudama died, and they are represented 
in the Burmese books as presiding over 
his funeral rites. Seleucus Nicator, the 
successor of Alexander in all his empire 
east of the Euphrates, crossed the Indus 
with a view to annex all India to his pos- 
sessions; but he then found the whole 
country under the government of San- 
drocotta, with whom, instead of going to 
battle, he made a treaty renouncing all 
claim to Alexander’s conquests in India 
for the consideration of a few elephants. 
This was, according to the Greek histo- 
rians, about three hundred and twenty- 
five years before our era. Burmese his- 
tory represents Asoka, the grandson of 
this monarch, as reigning over the whole 
civilized world about the same period; 
and we know from Pali inscriptions 
engraven on the rocks of the Punjaub, 
in Guzerat, Cuttack, and Berar, that he 
lived and reigned over all India not 
many years afterwards; so the discrep- 
ancy of a few years, between the Greek 
and Burmese dates, only establishes the 
general accuracy of both, We know 
from his inscriptions near Peshawar, how 
far his dominions extended west; but it 
was not till we entered Toungoo history, 
that we became aware of their extension 
to the east. In the early years of his 
reign he professed the Brahminical faith; 
but he became a convert to Buddhism, 
and exerted himself for its propagation. 
Two small pagodas standing together 
about eight miles east of the city of Toung- 
oo, and two others about twenty miles 
to the westward, are said to be founded 
over relics of Gaudama, which he fur- 
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nished the chiefs of Toungoo, who were 
subject to his government. 

The histories, which were difficult to 
obtain, the natives being unwilling that 
I should read them, contain no more 
reliable dates, till the reign of Narapa- 
tichesu, who reigned at Pugan in the 
latter part of the twelfth and the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. I have 
met with him, with a little variety of 
dates, in Tavoy, Taling, and Burmese 
histories, each compiled from different 
sources, and now he appears in the rec- 
ords of Toungoo. All these histories 
represent him as a very religious mon- 
arch, who did much to establish Buddh- 
ism on a permanent basis in Burmah, and 
the neighboring regions. 

In A. D. 1191, Narapatichesu left Pu- 
gan in boats, and after going out to sea 
below Rangoon, he turned up the Si- 
tang, and guided by the astrologers, he 
reached the pagodas in Toungoo that had 
been built in the days of Asoka. He 
found them in ruins and overgrown with 
trees, which goes to prove that Buddh- 
ism was unknown or disregarded by the 
inhabitants of the country. He repaired 
the pagodas, cleared the forest around, 
and at his departure, left one of his min- 
isters in charge of the province as govern- 
or. 

His son succeeded in the government, 
and removed his residence to the banks 
of a tributary of the Sitang, where he 
founded a large town called Kyakhatwa- 
ya, a few miles north of the present city 
of Toungoo. Here, history states, peo- 
ple gathered together from all directions, 
and the place was very prosperous till 
Wariru, king of Martaban, made war on 
the country, who destroyed the city A. 
D. 1256, and carried the governor cap- 
tive. He placed him in a village be- 
tween Shwaygyeen and Sitang, where he 
had two sons. When at the point of 
death, he told his sons that their country 
was the land of Toungoo, and charged 
them to go thither, if they wished to be 
prosperous. Accordingly, after his death 
they ascended the river, and followed up 
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one of its western tributaries, Kaboung 
creek, till they reached the spur of a 
mountain, where they founded a town 
which they called Toungoo, i. ¢., “spur 
of a mountain,” from foung, mountain, 
and gnoo, a spur or projection; so the 
etymology of Toungoo is nearly identi- 
cal with that of the English word prom- 
ontory. 

This occurred A. D. 1278, and about 
the same time a man called Karen-ba, or 
Karen father, founded a town on the east 
side of the Sitang river, which he called 
“The Karen city.” He was undoubt- 
edly a Karen, but the fact is not distinct- 
ly stated in history; and some Burmese 
say the name was an epithet. When the 
two brothers heard of this new city, they 
went over and made a treaty of friend- 
ship with Karen-ba, by which the three 
agreed to found a city together. They 
ultimately travelled over the whole coun- 
try in search of a suitable site, and final- 
ly united on Toungoo, where they built 
“great Toungoo,” A. D. 1283. Each 
ruled in turn, the Karen dying last, who 
lived till A. D. 1342. 

The historian proceeds to give the de- 
tails of the reigns of twenty-nine kings, 
who reigned successively, many of whom 
were numbered as kings were in Europe 
about the same period. The kingdom 
flourished under Theingpaka, the third 
king, who conquered five Shan provin- 
ces, and exchanged ambassadors with 
the Talings, the Burmese and the Cam- 
bodians. The country was rarely at 
peace, and the city was once taken by 
the Shans, but they held possession but 
a very brief period. In A. D. 1428, the 
king of Toungoo, allied with the king of 
Pegu, made war on the Burmese with 
two hundred elephants, one thousand 
horsemen, and twenty thousand foot sol- 
diers, besides the Taling forces. They 
took Prome, at that time the capital of 
the Burman empire, and carried off 
much booty. 

The twenty-ninth king, Zeyathura, 
came to the throne A. D. 1485, and not 
liking the situation of his capital, remov- 
ed to the banks of the Sitang, at the 
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mouth of Kaboung creek, where he re- 
sided a short time ; but determined final- 
ly to build a city on the site of the pres- 
ent Toungoo, which he named Ketumati, 
i. e., Possessed of the royal standard.” 
This Pali name is still used in official 
documents, but Toungoo, the name of 
the first city, was transferred to it in com- 
mon use, though being situated in a plain 
far from the mountains, it is inappropri- 
ate. One hundred and seven thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four persons 
were said to be employed in building the 
city, which was completed A. D. 1510. 
This king had several brahmins at his 
court, and they exercised considerable 
influence over the religion of the nation. 
I found a ruined building in the north- 
west corner of the city, which contained 
decayed wooden images of Vishnoo, and 
some other Hindoo gods, to which the 
people were formerly in the habit of 
making offerings; and in the account of 
the ceremonies at the completion of the 
city, it is said the image of Ganesa, the 
Hindu god of wisdom, was placed ona 
stone slab on the south side of the city. 
In the centre an image of Gaudama was 
placed, with the Pitaka, or Buddhist bi- 
ble, before him. The streets were strewn 
with white sand, with lattice work erect- 
ed on each side, on which were hung co- 
coanuts, plantains, and vessels of drink- 
ing water. The people were assembled 
without the walls, and a procession form- 
ed, with the king at the head, who en- 
tered the city at the principal gate on 
the east side, with music playing, and all 
the paraphernalia of royalty. When he 
reached the outer gate of the palace, the 
brahminical priests and the chief archi- 
tect exclaimed; “ Let the ruler of this 
land and water, the excellent king of the 
law, possessing great glory, ascend into 
the golden palace which he has built; in 
order that he may observe the ten laws 
of kings, that he may give, during the 
whole of his life, prosperity to religion 
and to the inhabitants of the country.” 
He then walked in on red woolen cloths, 
covered with white cotton, which had 
been spread on the ground; and when 
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at the foot of the palace steps, he did 
homage to “ Brahma, Indra, Devas,” and 
to the three objects of Buddhist worship; 
exclaiming, “I worship the Buddha, I 
worship the law, I worship the priest- 
hood ;” and then went into the interior. 

The king was subsequently involved 
in a war with the Burmese, which was 
finally settled by an intermarriage. He 
died A. D. 1532, and was succeeded by 
his son, who conquered the Talings, and 
removed to Pegu. At his death, he gave 
Toungoo to his younger son, and thus 
separated it from Pegu. Three more 
kings reigned in succession ; and the last 
had only been five years on the throne, 
when the city was taken by surprise, by 
a mixed company of Arracanese, Pegu- 
ans, and Portuguese, under the command 
of a Portuguese chief, whom the Bur- 
mans called Zenka, who carried the king 
and all his court prisoners to Syriam, 
near Rangoon, A. D. 1612. The same 
year, the king of Burmah came against 
Syriam, took the place, and executed the 
Portuguese chief in the midst of the city. 

Since this period, Toungoo has been a 
dependency of Ava, and given a title, 
Prince of Toungoo, to a member of the 
royal family; until it was taken by the 
English, A. D. 1853. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. WARD. 


About the first of January Mr. Ward, find- 
ing himself at liberty to leave the station for 
a time, commenced his accustomed annual 
visitation to the surrounding country, and 
during most of that and the following month 
was preaching among the villages, accom- 
panied by two native assistants. His first 
tour was to Basgora, the village at which he 
had met so hearty a welcome on his previous 
visit. 


Preaching tours—Reception at Basgora. 


The people still appeared glad to see 
us; but the time was not quite fortu- 
nate, many of the people being absent on 
a journey of several days to exchange 
their pottery wares for paddy, — they 
themselves not being cultivators, but pot- 
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The head man of the village, or Sha- 
kuria, appeared the same toward us as 
before, and welcomed us with much 
manifest good feeling; still I could see 
that he had suffered some part of the 
universal penalty for having received us 
and given so much attention to our 
preaching. He still listened with atten- 
tion, but not, I thought, with that intense 
spirit of inquiry which he had manifest- 
ed in our previous visits. The reason 
may however have been, that he with 
some others of his village had arrived at 
that stage of information where the of- 
fence of the cross begins to be felt. 
Many will attend to the preaching of the 
gospel until they see that it despoils them 
of all their fancied goodness, and con- 
fronts them with its severe principles of 
virtue and self denial. How many at 
this point go away “ exceeding sorrow- 
ful,” having in the stock of “the old 
man” their great possessions. It is not 
among the heathen alone that the gospel 
gives only pain to the heart that stops 
short of submission. Deep offence at 
this doctrine, because it will not “ proph- 
esy smooth things,” and let us rest our- 
selves a little on the ample couch of our 
manifold worldly lusts, may be the pre- 
vailing sentiment of a million hearts in 
lands not formed of heathen dust. 


Obstacles to the conversion of Hindus— 
How to be overcome, 


I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the Shakuria, with others of this village, 
had attained to a better understanding 
of the Christian system than any other 
natives except those who’attend our reg- 
ular Sunday service at Gowahati. Both 
he and others say they have ceased to 
put confidence in their gods, and that 
they believe only in Jesus Christ for sal- 
vation. They claim that they neither 
worship at the idol’s temple themselves, 
nor allow their children to do so. Fur- 
ther than this, however, they evidently 
did not, could not, go. My heart yearn- 
ed over them with inexpressible longing, 
and agonized in prayer on their behalf. 
O, what a chasm these people have to 
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cross, before they lie forgiven at the feet 
of the world’s great Redeemer! The 
fear of the higher native officials and the 
brahmins, the dread of reproach and dis- 
grace among all whom from their child- 
hood they have known and loved, and 
the horror of losing caste,— these are a 
few of the added obstacles to true con- 
version, above what are common to the 
mere hearers of the word in Christian 
lands. 

Surely, nothing but the power of the 
Holy Spirit can bear them across all this. 
Let no one then indulge the spirit of 
marvel at the slowness of the progressof 
Christianity among the heathen, where 
every heart is cumbered with tenfold ob- 
struction, and armed with tenfold hate ; 
— better far, and more to the point, to 
put forth the spirit of prayer. I often 
feel that, did the universal church send 
up her united supplication that God 
would break in pieces the system of er- 
ror, and cause His Spirit to attend in 
large measures the promulgation of his 
truth, and to rest upon those who in fee- 
bleness proclaim it, we should soon see 
how easy it is for the gospel to triumph 
even in the most difficult fields of labor! 


Horonias,—or Hindu Cacharis. 

We remained at Basgora about two 
weeks, preaching to the people at their 
houses and at my tent, and visiting the 
adjoining villages. One of these was a 
large village of Cacharis, of a class call- 
ed Horonias (refuge takers), from their 
having adopted the Hindu religion. 

So far as my observation extends, and 
from inquiry also, I cannot learn that 
there have been‘ any recent instances of 
proselyting the Cacharis to the Hindu 
faith. The children of this class are, of 
course, duly confirmed at a certain age; 
so that when any have become [lindus, 
their descendants are the same from gen- 
eration to generation. 

I am pained to observe that this class 
of Cacharis is quite as bigoted as the 
genuine Hindus. They pride themselves 
in their superiority to the ordinary Ca- 
charis ;—in not keeping swine and fowls, 
and in their total abstinence from toddy. 
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Obedience to such rules as these and a 
worship of the right gods, together with 
a due attention to the payment of their 
brahmins, constitute the only requisite to 
their being good Hindus. It must be 
confessed, however, that this class appear 
better than the swine-eating and toddy- 
drinking Cacharis. The latter debase 
themselves in drunken carousals, and 
perhaps distil as much rive as they con- 
sume for food. Of course they cannot 
be otherwise than poor, while those of 
the other class are comparatively 
wealthy. Consequently, of the one 
class many have to leave their homes 
part of the year and labor as coolies, in 
order to obtain the money required to 
pay their taxes; while the others, being 
independent, are quite above such de- 
grading service. The genuine Cacharis 
have also roving habits; while the Ho- 
ronias build permanent villages, and, in 
imitation of the Hindus, adorn them with 
the ornamental and useful betelnut and 
bamboo trees. They also maintain a kind 
of respectability, which so far benefits 
them ;—but I fear their conversion to 
Christianity wil be more diflicult, and 
longer delayed. 
Prevalent dread of brahmins. 

The influence of brahminism among the 
Cacharis, appears to have penetrated beyond 
its avowed disciples; an instance of which is 
given by Mr. Ward in the following extract. 

While at Basgora, I visited a village of 
the genuine Cacharis, not far distant. I 
talked with them for some time of the 
one only true religion; and while I told 
them the story of the incarnation, death, 
resurrection and atonement of the 
world’s great Saviour, quite a respecta- 
ble group of listeners gathered around 
and appeared much interested ; when, 
on a sudden, several of them started and 
looked round at a couple of boys or 
young men who were just entering the 
village. I perceived at once that my 
hold on their attention was gone; and in 
a minute nearly all, except one grey- 
headed man, had sneaked away, as if 
they had done a very mean and discred- 
itable thing in listening to me. As I left 
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the village, the two boys came out and 
walked along the same road with me; 
when I observed that they were young 
brahmins, and that probably a sneer of 
those senseless boys had proved sufficient 
to scatter my company of listeners. Ob- 
serving that they had fish in their hands, 
Tasked them how they came by them. 
They, understanding my meaning, re- 
plied that they gave pice for them ; where- 
as I knew that the lying imps had done 
no such thing, but had rather taken them 
on the score of their being brahmins. 
From such instances I am painfully im- 
pressed with the thought,— how strong a 
hold the members of this sacred order 
have upon the fears and reverence even 
of those Cacharis who have never adopt- 
ed the Hindu religion. 
Visit to Ranee—A Garurajah. 

On my return from Basgora, I made a 
short tour to a place called Ranee, where 
resides a rajah or king, concerning whom, 
if I mistake not, br. Danforth mentioned 
over a year ago, that his Hinda prejudi- 
ces sat very loose upon him. The rajah 
belongs, I believe, to a line of kings of a 
neighboring hill-tribe called Garus, whose 
ancestors, on conquering a small districy 
of Assam, adopted the Hindu religion. 
Iam not so certain that his Hindu prej- 
udices sit loose upon him; still I found 
him very respectful and polite, and not 
too proud to listen to the instruction of 
the religious teacher, who, he seemed 
well aware, was his superior in every 
branch of knowledge. 

When I called on him, and after 
waiting some time for his appearance, he 
came at length to his reception house, at- 
tended by several subordinates. On 
coming within about ten yards of me, he 
stopped, stepped out of his sandals, and, 
clasping his hands and closing his eyes, 
stood for about a minute moving his lips 
in apparent devotion, with his face in 
the direction of one of his idol houses, 
several of which he had close around his 
own residence. This act of invocation 
performed, he came forward, and placing 
a chair for me and one for himself, en- 
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kingly airs, as most of these petty ex- 
kings do, but conversed with a modesty 
which showed a consciousness of inferi- 
ority. 
The rajah’s chaplain. 
* I noticed that, while I was conversing 
with him, he appeared to watch very 
closely the countenance of a respectable 
looking person who sat in silence nearly 
in front of him, occasionally addressing 
a remark to him regarding something 
that I had said. After speaking some 
time to him of the Christian religion, and 
other subjects calculated to show him the 
absurdity of the Hindu system, I asked 
him who that individual might be, under 
whose influence, I had observed, he ap- 
peared to be almost in bondage. He re- 
plied that the man was his religious 
teacher, a brahmin, whom he kept and 
gave him his living;—a kind of chap- 
lain, | presume, for his own household. 
As the brahmin rose up and stood before 
me, I at once thought I recognized him, 
and asked him if he did not see me at 
the weaver village two years ago; to 
which he replied, with a smile, that he 
did. It was the same man that walked 
slowly backward and forward, with an 
anxious expression of countenance, while 
I was preaching to a large company 
there. Alas! thought I, ye are ubiqui- 
tous as the spirit of evil. Your fatal 
spell is in every spot, however retired. 
I seek in vain for a people not under 
your control. The rajah appeared to be 
diligently reading some of the Hindu 
shasters under the tuition of this brah- 
min, —as he spoke of one book, the pe- 
rusal of which he was in haste to finish ; 
after which, he would examine the books 
I gave him. 
** The heathen in his blindness.” 

In the midst of our conversation, a 
gong struck in one of the rajah’s idol- 
houses. He paused, and, turning in that 
direction, closed his eyes, and his lips 
quivered in worship as before. I was 
conscious of an agony of grief and pity 
for the poor man, who seemed hon- 
est and sincere. Was he seeking pro- 
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words ? Or was it, rather, a mere sense- 
less mumble,— a habit of vain repetition 
of the names of those gods whose repre- 
sentative-idols were round about him? 
The latter, probably; for the devotions 
of these people are never very deep. 
The repetition of a name, or the mere 
instantaneous recollection of the words 
of Krishna, is all-sufficient to remove the 
sins of a life. According to a single 
couplet of one of their shasters, this is 
all that is necessary to their salvation. 

“ But one instant— only one,— 

Who hath heard but Krishna’s name, 

He of all men —he alone, 

Hath not lived his life in vain.” 

I visited the rajah a second and third 
time, and on my second visit gave him a 
Testament, which he promised to read as 
soon as the perusal of the above-men- 
tioned shaster was completed. He stat- 
ed that he was very desirous to get one 
of their shasters printed, and wished to 
know if it could be done at our press. I 
replied that the individuals under whose 
direction the press was conducted would 
not, I was sure, allow it to be printed; 
the Hindu shasters, not being true, could 
consequently benefit no one, but only do 
injury. We could not therefore share 
the responsibility of extending their cir- 
culation. Nothing but what was true 
and calculated to do good could be print- 
ed there. 

Many times in the course of our con- 
versation the rajah became so much in- 
terested and animated, that he burst out 
in exclamations of approval, and attesta- 
tion of the truth of what I had said; 
even though the acknowledgement was a 
virtual denial of their own shasters, 
Then, as if suddenly recollecting him- 
self,—thinking perhaps he had spoken 
too freely, and with a glance at the grave 
countenance of the brahmin,— he would 
shrink from the conclusion, and endeav- 
or to give a different turn to the conver- 
sation. 

Effect of the light of science on idolatry. 

Some allusion having been made to 
their god Indra, whom their shasters 
place in the clouds to fabricate light- 
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ning and hurl down the thunderbolts, — 
both the rajah and all his attendants were 
greatly astonished when I told them that 
Indra was no monopolist in that line of 
business ; that I could do the same on a 
limited scale ; and that, if he would come 
to Gowahati, he should see how easily it 
was done. He at once declared his in- 
tention to come and witness for himself 
the wonderful deed. A few days since, 
he came according to promise, accom- 
panied by some forty attendants, and I 
borrowed Dr. Simons’ electrical machine. 
When both king, servants and brahmins, 
all saw the lightning with its genuine, 
blue flame, heard its crackle, and receiv- 
ed shocks to their content, (one or two 
generally satisfying them,) and when I 
explained to them that the phenomena 
of lightning and thunder are produced 
by the action of very simple laws of na- 
ture, which God has established, they 
went away with a pretty clear conviction 
that their god Indra is a myth, — that 
their shasters are of very doubtful au- 
thority, and that perhaps the writers of 
them, in their ignorance, made over the 
whole affair to Indra as the easiest way 
to dispose of what they could neitherac- 
count for nor manage themselves. 

Some two years ago br. Danforth and 
myself once exhibited the electrical ma- 
chine toa crowd of the higher class of 
natives, and the impression made upon 
their incredulous minds was extraordi- 
nary. It gave them tangible and undeni- 
able proof that on one subject at least 
their shasters are false. 

The rajah invited me most warmly to 
call on him whenever I came his way. 
He has an influence over many thous- 
ands of the people of his district. O, 
that he might become a true disciple of 
the Lord Jesus. 

(To be continued.) 


LETTER FROM MR. WARD. 


While prosecuting his preaching tours 
among the villages, Mr. Ward returned occa- 
sionally to Gowahati to spend the Sabbath. 
On one of these occasions he had the pleasure 
of baptizing the mother of the native preach- 
er, Batiram, who died two years ago. The 
following account of her conversion and bap- 
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tism is contained in Mr. Ward’s letter dated 
Feb. Ist. 


Conversion and baptism of the mother 
of Batiram. 


About a year before his death, Bati- 
ram brought his mother from her native 
village, to make her home with him at 
Sibsagor. On their way they passed 
through Gowahati ; and while they were 
spending a fewdays here with the native 
Christians, I observed that she was a 
Hindu of the most rigid stamp, and that 
she fully purposed to keep herself pure 
from all Christian contamination, and to 
retain her caste in all itsintegrity. She 
could not eat in a Christian’s house, but 
required that a little shelter be made for 
her apart, where she might cook and eat 
her solitary meal. She would have 
shrunk from eating with her own dear 
son, as from a deadly infection. 

While she was at Sibsagor, the sever- 
ity of her prejudices was so far relaxed, 
that she attended public worship with 
the Christians, but not, that I am aware 
of, to the entire relinquishment of her 
caste. 

The peaceful and happy death of her 
son, upon whom she doated with all a 
mothe?’s fondest pride, deepened her 
convictions of the truth of that religion 
which could endue him with such tri- 
umph in a dying hour. Few natives ev- 
er mourn for the dead with such long- 
continued and inconsolable grief. It 
added pungency to her sorrow to think 
that she could not probably meet her son 
again in that better world, where, she 
could not doubt, after witnessing such a 
sickness and death, he must be happy. 
She well knew the Name that was all 
his trust, and that she lacked an interest 
in this atoning blood. From this period 
she became more attentive to religious in- 
struction and to prayer; and at times 
gave the missionaries hope that she was 
a true disciple of Christ. They were 
not, however, well enough satisfied to 
baptize her; and the subsequent , un- 
christian conduct of her son’s widow, 
whom we were obliged to cut off from 
the church, threw her into such perplex- 
ity and doubt as quite to unsettle her 
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mind ; and she thereupon left Sibsagor 
and came to Gowahati, thinking it would 
be more favorable for her to become a 
Christian here. 

She has now been in Gowahati over 
a year and a half,—has always been 
attentive to the preached word, and 
has often expressed an earnest desire to 
become a true Christian. There had 
been, however, till quite lately, some 
slight holding on to caste, and, so great 
is the power of old prejudices,— an oc- 
casional resort to charms, &c., to remove 
her bodily ailments. But for some 
months past she has renounced all these, 
and has seemed to forsake all for Christ. 
Sometimes she speaks of a happy frame 
of mind, and of peace when casting her- 
self and her sins upon the one only Sav- 
iour. She is in feeble health, and is well 
aware that she has not probably long to 
live; so that she could hardly have been 
influenced by worldly considerations. 
She seems to have a deep sense of her sins 
and demerit, and speaks of her conflicts 
and temptations, her hopes and fears, as 
one who has indeed become a subject of 
saving grace. I felt therefore that Ihad 
delayed her request as long as I was jus- 
tified in so doing. 

When informed that we proposed to 
baptize her, she wept for joy, and eager- 
ly went forward in the ordinance. 

You can see by this instance how 
great an amount of work must be done 
before a truly staunch and highminded 
Hindu can be brought across all the bar- 
riers of caste, prejudice® and ignorance, 
quite to the posture of a penitent and 
true believer in Jesus. And yet how 
much more favorable was her position 
than that of those who must be pursued, 
as it were, wild with a thousand unbrok- 
en prejudices, and who fear each other 
and their brahmins more than they fear 
God, or perchance a world of future re- 
tribution. I am persuaded that the Hin- 
dus, and especially the Mussulmans, of 
India will be among the last of all to be 
fully blest with the true way of salva- 
tion. 

The result however, though delayed, 
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is none the lesscertain. The great thing 
for us, doubtless, is to be faithful to the 
trust committed to us, whether it be, for 
the present, only “the few things,” as 
with us; or the many, as among the 
waiting and eager Karens. 


LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 


Labor under embarrassment. 
“ Come over and help us.” 

Nowgong, July 7th, 1856.—It is now 
the height of the rains; heat, rain and 
floods prevent our going abroad to any 
great extent; but many companies of 
people come to the station in the rains 
and have leisure to remain some time, 
and very often we find these ready to 
listen to the preaching of the word. 
Ghinai and Adiram go daily to the Mori 
Kullung zayat, and are listened to by a 
goodly number of people. We frequent- 
ly have earnest applications for tracts 
and Scriptures, which we supply as far 
as we can. 
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But my heart is oppressed and sad ;— 
not that there are no crowds of willing | 
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mighty arm sustained me, I should have 
been compelled to abandon all the inter- 
ests which the toils and expenditure of 
years, under the blessing of God, have 
raised up. I never felt infirmity and 
care as now. I never saw clouds gather 
and lower upon us as dark and gloomy 
as now. I never saw our little churches 
and assistants more in need of some tok- 
en of remembrance from the churches 
over the waters which have sent them the 
Word of God, than now. And what can 
Ido? And what shall I say? And to 
whom shall I appeal, and what can I urge 
anew, to move the hearts of Christ's fol- 
lowers at home to come over and help 
us? The man of Macedonia has stood 
and cried, lo, these many months; but 
the treasury of God is not replenished. 
The waiting servants of Jesus, with 
young and overflowing hearts, long to 
come to our rescue, but are detained. 
And why? There is a debt of a few 
thousands, which many a private com- 
mercial establishment would wipe off at 
once, but which the whole united strength 
of our Missionary Union cannot remove ! 


listeners; not that we have no grounds | There are unholy feelings, strife among 
of hope and encouragement; but our | brethren, agitations without en@. And 
work in every department is cramped | the sad and withering results of these 
for funds. Instead of putting into oper- | things fall most heavily upon those who, 
ation anything new,—no matter how still on the battle field, are trying to be- 
much it is called for,— we must stop and | siege the strong holds of Satan. But 
see if there is a possible chance of alas ! alas!’ We in heathen lands can 
squeezing through the year with what is | hardly wage aggressive war. Thankful 
already in hand. Then every thing suf- | shall we be, if we are not obliged to 
fers for wantof laborers. Nota solitary yield the ground already gained. And 
associate is left me. The housesof form-| are the American churches who compose 
er associates stand, solitary reminders of the Union ready for this? Will they 
the more hopeful days of the past. The | leave stations, dwindled down to the last 
hopes and toils of years seem about to be “man, unassisted,— and tell the little 
blasted, and I go about day by day with churches they have done all they can for 
a saddened spirit, which it is hard always | them,— and tell the heathen to go on as 
to rise above. Still I try to preach and their ancestors have done, from genera- 
labor, pressed down with. bodily infirmi- tion to generation, to eternal death? I 
ties, and overburdened with cares that | trust this will not be the case. I earnest- 
seem at times almost unendurable. Un-| ly hope and pray that the bond of union 
less the Committee send us help soon, | will be speedily strengthened ; and that 
both in means and laborers, the cause they who have consented to go down in- 
must come to a stand. to the dark well of heathenism, and those 

I feel that I cannot endure this state of | who have pledged themselves to hold on 
things much longer. Had not an al- | to the rope, will act in perfect unity ; 
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then, under the blessing of God, the wa- 
ter of life will begin to flow, and our la- 
bors shall not be in vain in the Lord. 


Joyful re-union, 


Yesterday was our regular communion 
season. We met to celebrate our Sav- 


iour’s love under circumstances of con- 
siderable interest. Some of us had long 
been parted. Our dear daughter was re- 
ceived back again by letter from the 
Fifth Baptist 


church, Philadelphia. 
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Nine years ago, she with nine others put 
on Christ by baptism, and became one of 
our number. Now again she has been 
given back to us; I trust, to be a fellow 
laborer in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Her re-union seemed greatly to interest 
the native members. Amid all our sor- 
rows and discouragements, she is as an 
angel of mercy among us,— relieving us, 
so far as she can, of every care, in order 
to free our hands for duties that must 


otherwise be left undone. 


INDIA AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


To one who knew India a generation 
or two ago—as it lay in the almost 
hopeless stagnation of twenty or thirty 
centuries, and with an hereditary repu- 
tation of being unchangeable — its pre- 
sent aspect appears not a little surpris- 
ing. Chanze — change —change, has 
begun to lay its innovating hand on many 
of its most venerated institutions, as well 
as on the habits and usages connected 
with the outer and inner life of myriads 
of its inhabitants. Of course, the mani- 
festations of such change are by no means 
universal. In a country of such vast 
territorial extent, there are regions that 
still lie in the lap of stagnation, uncon- 
scious of surrounding movements and 
undistracted by the breath of progress. 
But at the great central foci of influence, 
and along the great thoroughfares of 
travel and commerce, the evidences of 
change in progress or in prospect ob- 
trude themselves on the eye of the most 
casual observer. 

About a quarter of a century ago we 
felt almost isolated from Europe, and at 
an awful distance, by sea, of fifteen thou- 
sand miles from home; while the passage 
by the Red Sea, when then projected, 
was scouted as the vision of an idle 
dreamer : — now, that passage, regularly 
accomplished every month, has shortened 
the distance from home to a fourth of 
23 
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what it was before — has removed the 
feeling and the fact of former isolation 
—and has, in a manner, brought long 
stagnant India into immediate contact 
with the stirring activities of Europe. 
Then, if we had an answer to letters 
within the twelve months, we could not 
complain ; while the irregularities of cor- 
respondence were endless, depending 
on the fluctuations of seasons and the 
varying powers of sailing vessels : — now, 
we are independent of seasons and sailing 
vessels — Western India, and through 
the telegraph even Eastern India, being 
within a month of Southampton; while 
twice every month we can usually calcu- 
late almost on the very day when home 
will pour in upon us its masses of written 
correspondence and published intelli- 
gence. Then the trade of India was 
greatly restricted, being but very partial- 
ly opened to the west ; the interior of the 
country was wholly sealed against the in- 
trusion of strangers; while no one could 
even touch its guarded shores without a 
special license from the court of diree- 
tors: — now, the commerce of India is 
thrown freely open to the whole world, 
and has accordingly undergone an unpre- 
cedented increase ; the denizens of every 
clime may enter it without license or 
passport; while the interior is thrown 
open, from end to end, to the capital, the 


enterprise, and the exhaustless snergies 
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of the Anglo-Saxon race. Then, there 
were no properly made roads in India — 
only rough tracks, difficult at all times, 
and utterly impassable during the rains: 
—now, in different directions, as between 
this and North India, there are thousands 
of miles of excellent roads, with hun- 
dreds of substantial bridges, equal to any 
in the British Isles; while, in conse- 
quence of such facilities, internal traffic 
and communication have greatly increas- 
ed, to the great advantage of the inhab- 
itants. Then, travelling was limited to 
the three or four miles an hour of the 
palkee, the camel, or the elephant ; now, 
from the improvements in the roads one 
may travel in different quarters hundreds 
of miles in horse vehicles, at double or 
even treble that of the Asiatic rate. 
Then, the first railway laid between 
Manchester and Liverpool was heard of 
as an all incredible wonder :— now, at 
Bombay and elsewhere, considerable 
portions of railway have been opened; at 
Calcutta we have already one hundred 
and twenty-five miles of it in actual 
operation, and the natives avail them- 
selves of it (contrary to all expectation) 
to such an extent that the daily ordinary 
trains look like the extraordinary mon- 
ster-excursion trains at home — while in 
addition to its purely locomotive benefits, 
it has helped to shake the faith of many 
in the long-cherished traditions of their 
fathers — some, at Bombay, remarking 
that the great tunnel dug through the 
hill in its neighborhood by the skill of 
‘mlechos, or unclean engineers, is real- 
ly a more marvellous achievement than 
that of the excavation of the Salsette and 
Elephanta caves out of ‘ the sides’ of the 
hill —a work to which only gods and 
demi-gods are ordinarily reputed to be 
equal; while some of the old incredulous 
brahmins in Bengal, when persuaded to 
be eye-witnesses and judge for them- 
selves, have been seen knocking their 
foreheads in a sort of agony, and exclaim- 
ing, at the sight of the mighty train as it 
rolled along like one interminable ve- 
hicle, that Indra himself (their Jupiter 
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or god of the firmament) had no such 
carriage as that! 

Then, all letters and papers were 
slowly carried, at exorbitant rates of 
postage, in boxes swung by a bamboo 
across men’s shoulders, over paddy fields, 
and marshes and jungles; and often in 
the rainy season literally dragged 
through mud and water, and bringing 
us in the end a consolidated mass of 
pulp: —now, along the great trunk 
roads they are swiftly and safely convey- 
ed in horse vehicles; while at last we 
have obtained a penny stamp for letters 
in India, and sixpence for home — the 
postage on home papers being removed 
altogether. The effect on native as well 
as European correspondence is unspeak- 
able. Then, the quickest mode of com- 
municating heard of by sea or by land, 
was that of steam :— now, we too have 
got thousands of miles of that most won- 
drous of all scientific inventions, the elec- 
tric telegraph, conveying its messages 
mysteriously on lightning wings, so as 
practically to annihilate time and space; 
and strange indeed was it for me to see 
this crowning symbol of our highest mo- 
dern civilization, traversing forests which 
hitherto have been the exclusive domain 
of the hyena and the tiger; or peering 
out over the peepuls and the palms of 
our consecrated groves; or skirting the 
sides of India’s idolatrous temples, the 
deaf, and dumb, and sightless occupants 
within all profoundly unconscious of the 
near presence of a power which, as the 
climax of the advanced intelligence of 
the age, silently proclaimed that their 
long and doleful reign was fast drawing 
to aclose. 

Then, no one but the amateur geolo- 
gist thought of the undeveloped mineral 
resources of India; even coal and its uses 
were wholly unknown to the natives; a 
few years ago, in the jungly hills between 
this and Mirzapore, a company of ascet- 
ics, having lighted their sticks or @ 
cow-dung where veins of coal we 
cropping, the black stone 
garded it) caught fire; 
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yond measure, they circulated the report 
of a new miracle ; the very stones were 
burning! What could this indicate but 
a special manifestation of Agni, the god 
of fire ? — So hundreds flocked to the 
spot on pilgrimage; a new shrine was 
erected, and worship duly rendered to 
the god of fire! The report was the 
means of directing some Europeans to 
the place, who soon ascertained the real 
miracle, and turned it to profitable ac- 
count by digging and working a mine, 
which since has been supplying the 
Ganges’ steamers in upper India with 
coal. Now, the whole of India is in course 
of being accurately surveyed by scientific 
gentlemen at the expense of Govern- 
ment; iron ore of the highest quality, 
and other useful minerals, have been 
discovered in large quantities; already 
coal mines, in different and distant parts, 
have been successfully and profitably 
wrought ; and companies are being form- 
ed for the excavation of other mineral 
treasures, which have lain undisturbed, 
through popular ignorance and preju- 
dice, from the days of the deluge. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine the distinc- 
tive and combined influences, which all 
these innovations, discoveries and im- 
provements, even of a general kind, are 
destined to exert on the hitherto station- 
ary and reputedly immovable masses of 
India’s population. 

But, to come more especially to Cal- 
cutta, the metropolis of British India — 
a quarter of a century ago the printing 
press was only beginning to be known 
to the natives; there were only two na- 
tive presses and two small weekly native 
papers established, the one, by the or- 
thodox Hindus, for the exclusive advo- 
cacy of the abominable rite of suttee, or 
widow-burning, about that time abolish- 
ed, amid many dolorous apprehensions, 
by Lord William Bentinck ; and the other, 
by the enlightened and liberal rajah 
Rammohun Roy, to oppose the suttee as 
cruel and barbarous :— now, there are 
upwards of fifty native presses in con- 
stant operation, from which emanated, 
in the course of last year, between forty 
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and fifty thousand works in Bengali, 
chiefly in the service of idolatry, super- 
stition, infidelity and vice; while there 
are upwards of twenty native journals, 
weekly, bi-weekly, and daily, some in 
English, but most of them in vernacular, 
discussing all sorts of subjects, social, po- 
litical, and religious. Then, the English 
language, English literature and science 
were only beginning to be recognized as 
important by a few of the more intelli- 
gent natives; now, there are thousands, 
or rather tens of thousands, to whom our 
language is quite familiar, and our litera- 
ture, in its varied departments, the staple 
aliment of their minds. ‘Then, there was 
but one solitary institution, the Govern- 
ment College, where a higher English 
education could be had, and that, too, in 
a comparatively imperfect form; now, 
besides those connected with the Free 
Church and other Christian missions, 
there are several efficient seminaries es- 
tablished, and vigorously supported by 
natives themselves, which supply a real- 
ly superior English and vernacular edu- 
cation to thousands. Then, among 
Europeans and others the impression 
was strong and inveterate that such was 
the prejudice — the intense bigotry and 
hostility of the Hindus — that no natives 
of respectability or caste could possibly 

be induced to come to any institution, if 
the reading of the Bible were made an 
integral and essential part of the course ; 
the only man in Calcutta who expressed 
anything like faith in the possibility of 
the experiment was Rammohun Roy ; 
chiefly through his influence, five youths 

of good caste were at last prevailed on to 

come to me, and that was the commence- 

ment of our institution ! — now, the bar- 

riers are so broken down, that native 

youths of good caste come crowding, lit- 

erally in thousands, to our own institu- 

tion, as well as to others, which, encourag- 

ed by our successful example, have been 

organized on a similar plan, and for sim- 

ilar ends. Then there was not a single 

Hindu educated in English literature 

and science who had embraced Chris- 

tianity ; our own mission was the first 
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which was privileged to admit any of 
this description into the Christian 
church. Of these first converts some 
have been called to their eternal rest: 
two are still surviving, the one profes- 
sor in Bishop’s College, the other the 
pastor ofa native church, gathered out 
of heathenism by himself, in connection 
with the American Presbyterian Mission 
in Northern India: —now, in connec- 
tion with our own and other evangelical 
missions, many scores of educated na- 
tives have been baptized ; the baptisms, 
male and female, immediately connect- 
ed with our own mission, amounting to 
upwards of a hundred. 

Then, there was not a single native 
Christian capable of greeting me in my 
own tongue: — now, in the employment 
of our own mission here, there are three 
ordained ministers, one licentiate, nine 
catechists, several teachers, and some 
dozens besides, male and female, who 
hail me as one of their fathers in the 
Lord; while, scattered throughout the 
country, and variously occupied, there 
are others who send to me their warm- 
est written congratulations on my re- 
turn. Then, there was not a single pu- 
pil anywhere to welcome my arrival; 
now, in the Central Institution in Cal- 
cutta, upwards of eleven hundred are 
actually present,— being by far the 
largest number in any institution in 
India — who rise up joyously to salute 
and welcome me back again ; with six or 
seven hundred in Chinsurah, three or 
four hundred in Bansbaria, and two or 
three hundred in Culnah; while scores, 
or rather hundreds of old pupils, now 
occupying useful and important situa- 
tions under Government and otherwise, 
have been calling or writing to felivitate 
me on my return; and to pour out their 
tribute of grateful acknowledgments. 
Then, such was the strength of preju- 
dice and antipathy to a minister of Chris- 
tianity, that out of those who had re- 
ceived a superior English education, not 
one at the outset was willing to come to 
me for instruction of any kind :— now, 
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ly to one or two natives, who con- 
vey the intelligence to their friends, 
that I propose to deliver a lecture to 
them; and in the great hall of the Free 
Church Institution I find an audience of 
five or six hundred of the educated na- 
tives assembled to hear me address them 
on the providential connection of Britain 
with India, and the necessity of Chris- 
tianity for India’s regeneration. Then, 
Hindus of good caste treated with scorn 
the very idea of betaking themselves to 
any species of trade or handicraft; or 
even encountering the defilement of 
touching a dead body for anatomical pur- 
poses :— now, the medical college has 
been established, and five or six hundred 
bodies are annually dissected — brahmins 
and other high-caste Hindus being the 
principal operators; some of our own 
pupils (one of them a brahmin) have be- 
come practical engineers; and, in the 
school of industry and fine arts, recently 
established, I have seen brahmins and 
other high-caste Hindus handling the 
clay, and moulding it into statuary and 
varied ornamental workmanship. 
Then, with fear and trembling, and 
amid nota little persecution, the rajah 
tammohun Roy ventured to whisper 
that the popular polytheistic form was a 
corruption of the genuine Moncheism 
(as he represented it), or rather pan- 
theism of the Vedas, by far the most sa- 
cred of all the reputedly inspired shas- 
tras of India; he consequently set him- 
self up, not as the destroyer but as the 
reformer of Ilinduism, and founded the 
Brahma Sabha, for the worship of 
Brahm, the supreme god of Hinduism; 
yet even so moderate a movement drew 
upon him torrents of invective and con- 
tumely from the then all but unbroken 
hosts of the champions of the popular 
faith : — now, the number of his followers 
has increased to thousands, and they have 
advanced far beyond what their founder 
ever contemplated — actually repudiat- 
ing, assome of their leaders the other day 
assured me, the alleged inspiration and 
divine authority of the Vedas altogether, 


on my return it*is announced private- 


and plunging headlong into a blind un- 
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reasoning rationalism, similar to that 
of dreamy, crazy Germanism and its 
apish progeny among the half-witted 
theologico-philosophists of other more 
highly favored nations; and there they 
are, unanchored and unmoored, without 
chart or compass, drifting away with full 
set sails, whithersoever the winds and 
the waves of tumultuated chaotic na- 
tures may hurry them. Then, the most 
tremendous anathemas were held over 
the head of the man who would dare, 
publicly at least, to expose or denounce 
the dogma or practices of popular Hin- 
duism ; now, from the spread of English 
education, and its awakening, liberali- 
zing tendencies, hundreds act thus with 
perfect impunity, while yet remaining 
members of the Ilindu community. 
Only afew days ago,a Hindu gentle- 
man writes, not anonymously, but under 
his own proper signature, in one of the 
English newspapers in the following 
strain: —‘No more do we see any 
Hindu — any educated Hindu, I mean 
—believing in the dogmas of his fore- 
fathers’ religion. No more do we see 
him believe that the earth which we in- 
habit is supported by a serpent, tortoise, 
or an elephant. No more do we see 
him give his accordance with the tenets 
that the flowing ofa glow-worm into a 
burning lamp causes our death; that 
there is a man in the moon; that Basooky 
shakes the earth; that there is a moun- 
tain called Sumeru, higher than the sun; 
and that pilgrimages to holy places, such 
as Kassi, Goya, Sree, Khettryo, and 
Brindabuhn, will make us righteous, and 
secure us 


heaven. Such superstitious 


notions and fallacious doctrines have 
been totally dispelled from his heart by 
an acquaintance with English philosophy, 
or, to speak properly, through the me- 
dium of English literature and science,’ 
&e. 

Then, the Government of India, home 
and foreign, looking strangely and sus- 
piciously askance at missionaries, for the 
most part ignored their labors as either 
fanatical or worse; now, the supreme 


government at home has formally and 
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officially recognized them as benefactors 
of India, and pronounced their labors in 
the educational department, as worthy 
of being encouraged by grants in aid; 
while in the Gcvernment Committee ap- 
pointed to frame regulations for the In- 
dian universities about to be established, 
will be found the once despised mission- 
ary alongside of Government secretaries, 
members of the Supreme Council, and 
other high State functionaries. 

In a somewhat similar strain I might 
go onto other contrasts, and note es- 
pecially the gradually growing sentiment 
with reference to the necessity of female 
education among the more intelligent 
natives, as well as the efforts that have 
actually been made in connection with 
this unspeakably important object ; but 
enough, surely, has been stated to indi- 
cate that changes, great and momentous 
in their bearing on the ultimate destinies 
of India, are in rapid progress. 

Hlaving the state of things a quarter 
of a century ago vividly before my mind’s 
eye, and looking abroad now on the 
considerably altered, and hereafter still 
more rapidly altering state of things, I 
confess that an inexpressible feeling of 
awe creeps over my spirit. I feel some- 
what, though in a higher and more pe- 
culiar sense, as I felt about this time two 
years ago, when standing on the verge 
of the mighty St. Lawrence — when the 
thaws of latter spring were acting with 
visible effect, and there were unmistak- 
able signs that that vast icy pavement 
which concealed the dark depths be- 
neath was about to break up amid the 
thunders of splintering and crushing 
fragments, and the mind in wildering 
amaze was racked in striving to realize 
the rush and the roar of the restless cat- 
aract of waters, and the tossing and 
dashing hither and thither of the rapidly 
accumulating and rapidly dissevering 
masses, wondering, ere the floods settle 
down again in their wonted channels, 
what cities and districts might be strewn 
with the wreck and ruin of all that was 
stateliest in architecture, and goodliest 
in the products of the field. For ages 
and ages has the mighty stream of Hin- 
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duism been moving on slowly, silently, 
and sluggishly in its dark deep channel ; 
bound, solidly bound, with the frost and 
the ice of endless, nameless, boundless 
polytheism, idolatries, and superstition. 
Now, however, we are on the mighty 
verge of mighty coming changes. The 
whole vast incrustation seems gradually 
loosening and softening under the thaw 
of wide-spreading knowledge and im- 
proving enterprise. Intellect, slumbering 
for ages, is awakening out of sleep ; mind, 
so long sluggish and dormant, is stirred 
up into multiplying activities ; new tastes 
are created, subversive of the old order of 
things; new passions are excited; new 
objects of ambition presented with lur- 
ing attraction ; the spirit of devoted su- 
perstition is fading, and giving place too 
frequently to the spirit of a rampant 
secularism ; and where the old moorings 
and anchorages of Vedantic pantheism 
and Puranic idolatry are shaking into 
weakness before the blasts of innovation, 
we are threatened (if the Lord in his 
mercy interpose not,) with an outburst- 
ing flood of wildest and most undefinable 
infidelity ; and ifso, what havoc may there 
not be of all that is goodliest, fairest, 
best, ere the rational soul, purified as 
well as liberated, settle down in the 
peaceful channel of gospel righteousness 
and peace! But the Lord reigneth! 
that is our hope —our stay — our sup- 
port. O, what a time for stronger 
faith, more fervent prayer, more ener- 
getic effort! Help, O Lord, help—do 
we feel with increasing intensity — help, 
for vain is the help of man! Ours it is 
to employ the means —thine, O Lord, 
thine alone it is to energize them all with 
the breath, the living breath of thy Holy 
Spirit!) Never was a time or place 
when or where an institution like our 
own was more needed —as a beacon of 
light amid the gathering gloom, a pillar 
of testimony amid the descending floods 
of error. — Dr. Du/f. 
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JEWISH MISSION IN TURKEY. 


Many years since the Rev. Wm. G. Schauf- 
fler was sent out by the American Board of 
Commissioners as a missionary to the Jews in 
Constantinople. At the late annual meeting 
of the Armenian Mission held in Constantino- 
ple in May, 1856, the brethren formerly con- 
nected with the Jewish department agreed 
with others in believing it best that their ef- 
forts, under existing circumstances, should 
not longer be directed specially to the Jews. 
Mr. Parsons and two others have been transfer- 
red to the Armenian department, and Dr. 
Schauffler remains at Constantinople, engaged 
ina form of effort which recent changes have 
made exceedingly interesting and hopeful. 
The secretary, during his late visit to Con- 
stantinople, remarked that the Board had 
lost none ofits interest in the Jewish mission, 
that they did not abandon it, and that when- 
ever they could find men to send out, and 
work for them to do, they were ready to re- 
sume their labors for Israel. 

Dr. Schauffler gives the following summary 
of the results of the missions of the Board at 
Salonica and Smyrna. 


1. The Jews of Salonica, formerly the 
least accessible, are now the most acces- 
sible to missionary labor. Missionaries 
can go among them, can visit them in 
their families on Saturdays and at other 
times, when they are expected to intro- 
duce the subject of religion, and are 
treated with courtesy. Jews have visit- 
ed, and do visit the missionaries’ houses. 
2. There have been listeners to preach- 
ing on the Sabbath. 3. The only thing 
in which until recently the people had 
remained unyielding, was the subject of 
schools. Now they beg for schools, for 
boys and for girls. Some of the most in- 
fluential families, and even rabbis, pro- 
mise to send their daughters. The 
change on this subject, of the Jewish 
mind in Salonica, appears to be serious 
and very encouraging. These schools 
are to be Christian schools. 4. Although 
the hardness of the Jewish mind at Sa- 
lonica was often felt painfully, it is still 
a fact that a most useful colporteur, la- 
boring till lately with Mr. Stern, (mis- 
sionary of the London Jews’ Society.) is 
a convert from that place. He is now 
about to go to Smyrna in the service of 
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the Established Church of Scotland. 
His wife is also a professor of religion, 
and theirs isa Christian family. Anoth- 
er young proselyte from Salonica has 
been thus far connected with the station 
superintended by Mr. Stern; but he is 
now about to return to Salonica as de- 
positary of the mission of the Established 
Church of Scotland. He has always re- 
sisted the most powerful temptations of 
the Jews to defection, and has preferred 
deep poverty with Christ to aflluence 
and ease without him. The native help- 
er at Smyrna, Melitz, is also a convert of 
Salonica. His wife has been recently 
baptized, and theirs is also a Christian 
family. In both the families mentioned 
there are children. Melitz is now the 
appointed school teacher of the Scotch 
mission school to be opened at Salonica. 
Thus the three native helpers employed 
by the Established Church of Scotland 
are converts from Salonica. A Moham- 
medan of Salonica was also hopefully 
converted, with four other members of 
his household. Ilis history is more or 
less known to all. This family is also 
Christian, and one of distinguished piety 
and high promise. A few other Moham- 
medans there have been brought under 
the influence of the gospel. 

The Jewish mission of the Board at 
Smyrna has been remarkably shortlived, 
and characterized by opposition from 
the proverbially worldly and hardened 
Jews in power, and that in consequence 
of the obvious success of Mr. Parsons’s 
labors. 
sinner has made his escape. 
awakened by the instructions and per- 
sonal influence of Mr. and Mrs. Parsons, 
was persecuted, imprisoned, and beaten. 
He escaped, and came to Constantinople 


But it seems that at least one 
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to Mr. Stern, by whom he was baptized. 


He is now in England. Another Smyr- 
na youth, about twelve years of age, is 
here, also in connection with Mr. Stern, 
and is laboring in the employment of a 
Jewish convert belonging to the Free 
Church mission. His master, a truly 
and deeply pious man, feels a great in- 
terest in the youth, and hopes well of 
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him. In consequence of former labors 
by other missionaries, an interesting 
state of things has existed for some time 
past among the Jews in Voorla, a village 
about six hours from Smyrna. 

The Jewish field has made great ad- 
vance since 1832. Nota tenth part of 
time, and money, and means has been 
bestowed upon the Jews which have 
been spent upon the Greeks. Still I 
consider them in a more promising state 
than the latter, though the Greeks pro- 
mised much in 1882, and the Jews abso- 
lutely nothing. The divine purposes on 
their behalf will ripen amid the changes 
of men and things; and all his promises 
to Israel will, in due time, prove yeaand 
amen in Christ. 


PROSPECTS IN CHINA. 


The annual report of the mission of the 
American Board in Canton contains the fol- 
lowing words of encouragement. 


The providence of God seems stead- 
ily preparing the way in this land for the 
introduction of the gospel; and though 
revolutionary movements have not ad- 
vanced the cause of truth, as was a few 
years ago so confidently expected, they 
have undoubtedly had an indirect influ- 
ence in opening the way for missionaries 
It is only 
since the convulsions of civil war have 
rent the land, that missionaries could 
move about so freely in places long clos- 
ed against all foreign approach. Twen- 
ty-five years (orto date from Dr. Morri- 
son’s arrival, fifty years) seems a long 
period to wait for the effects of efforts; 
but we can realize, in looking back, how 


to penetrate the country. 


constant has, in reality, been the success 
of these efforts. This whole period of 
twenty-five years has been one of grad- 
ual progress, as the laborers longest in 
the field can best testify. The present 
aspect of the mission work in China 
would have been cheering indeed to Dr. 
Morrison, when he was in constant dread 
lest he should be refused even the privi- 
lege of remaining in the empire. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST 


OBITUARY OF REY. ALFRED B. SAT- 
TERLEE. 

Rev. Alfred Brown Satterlee was born 
in Sheldon, Wyoming Co., N. Y., Oct. 
26,1823. At the age of four years he 
was deprived of his father by death. He 
became hopefully pious during a revival 
of religion which occurred in the winter 
of 1841—2, in Strykersville, N. Y., 
where he was temporarily residing, and 
he united with the Baptist church in 
that town in January, 1842. He com- 
menced a course of liberal study as a 
means of higher usefulness and for the 
love of intellectual attainment; and the 
providence of God signally opened the 
way for his progress. He graduated at 
Brown University in July, 1852, and 
proceeded at once to the theological sem- 
inary at Rochester, where he completed 
his studies in July, 1854. His attention 
was directed toa personal engagement in 
the work of foreign missions by various 
considerations, one of which was the 
contemplation of the condition of Afri- 
ca. He was ordained to the work of the 
ministry Oct. 8, in the meeting-house of 
the First Baptist church in Providence ; 
and, in connection with Rev. G. P. Wat- 
rous, now of the Shwaygyeen mission, 
received the instructions of the Commit- 
tee and was formally designated to his 
work, at a public meeting held at Dan- 
versport, Ms., Oct. 11, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Salem 
Association. 

Messrs. Satterlee and Watrous with 
their wives sailed from Boston, Oct. 16, 
and arrived at Calcutta April 12, 1855. 
On the passage Mr. Satterlee was not 
idle. Several of the seamen were taught 
to read, and before reaching port two of 
them were hopefully converted. On the 
29th of April he announced his arrival 
at Rangoon in the cheerful words, “I am 
happy in getting home,” and added, as a 
declaration of his purpose in regard to 
his future labors — “ I am determined to 
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know nothing among men but Christ Je- 
sus.” 

Messrs. Satterlee and Watrous had 
been provisionally designated to Arracan, 
with the mutual understanding, however, 
that they would pass the unhealthy season 
in Burmah Proper in the study of Bur- 
man. In September it was judged ex- 
pedient both by Mr. Satterlee and his as- 
sociates, that he should remove to Arra- 
can without delay. He accordingly 
sailed for Akyab, and arrived there Sep- 
tember 24. He was kindly received by 
the little church. And though he sat a 
listener on the Sabbath, yet such had 
been his progress in the language that 
from the beginning of his residence at 
Akyab he opened the service at the 
Thursday evening prayer meeting by 
reading and talking as he was able. 
Grateful that his tongue was loosed, he 
commenced the proclamation of the gos- 
pel by preaching from these words,—* O 
Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall show forth thy praise. ” 

In the early part of the present year, 
Mr. Satterlee visited the Kemmee coun- 
try, and subsequently Kyouk Phyoo and 
Queda. In March he was permitted to 
baptize a female who had been hopefully 
converted two years previously; form- 
erly a member of Mr. Stilson’s school. 
He also divided the labors of the Sab- 
bath with the native helper, preaching 
once and the latter once, giving thanks 
“to God for this privilege of preaching 
the good news of his grace.” During 
the last two or three months of his life, 
he was constantly engaged either in an- 
nouncing the glad tidings at the zayat, 
or in conversing with those who came to 
his residence. Though the pestilence 
prevailed around him, he went on with 
his work, and it was attended with divine 
encouragement; — such as would most 
cheer the youthful laborer who was soon 
to be summoned to exchange his labors 
for his reward. In his last letter, dated 
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May 26, he says,—“ The seed is being 
sown; we wait for the silent dews of the 
Spirit.” 

On Sabbath, the twenty-ninth of June, 
Mr. Satterlee preached and attended the 
bible class in his usual health. It was 
the last of his missionary labors. Early 
on the following morning, he was seized 
with the cholera, which completed its fa- 
tal work in a few hours, and he died on 


Tuesday, at 1 o'clock, A. M. “His 
thoughts were turned heavenward. 


‘ Thou hast given thine only begotten 
Son to die for sinners,’ he said; and al- 
so something in Burmese, showing that 
he forgot not the object of his coming to 
Burmah. Ilis spirit departed as peace- 
fully ‘as sinks the setting sun to rest.’” 
His age was thirty-two years and eight 
months. Thus after a brief pilgrimage 
and a still briefer employment in his 
chosen toil, his life-work was finished. 
The petition which he offered for five 
months at the beginning of his labors — 
“ Q Lord, open thou my lips "— was ful- 
filled in a more glorious manner; and 
now in the heavenly temple his lips are 
opened and his tongue loosed ; and as a 
perfected spirit, redeemed from among 
men, he shows forth Jehovah's praise. 

To the above brief noticesof Mr. Sat- 
terlee, we are kindly permitted to ap- 
pend some passages illustrative of his 
character, from a discourse preached on 
the occasion of his death, the 5th ult., be- 
fore the First Baptist church, Provi- 
dence, by the pastor, Rev. James N. 
Granger, D. D. The discourse was 
founded on Phil. 2:30. 

“Tn the autumn of 1819 Mr. Satter- 
lee became a member of the Sophomore 
class in Brown University,—and shortly 
after united with this church. He 
mained a member of the church until the 
time of his death. When he came 


re- 


to 


us, from the western part of the state of 


New York, his purpose for life had been 


formed. That purpose never wavered. 


In the first interview I ever had with him, 
he modestly stated his plans for the fu- 
ture. They all respected his preparation 
for a missionary life. 
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“ During his residence of three years 
among us, he became well known to his 
pastor and to many in this congregation. 
It is seldom that a young man presents 
so many points of character which win 
for him, at the same time, our love and 
our confidence. So far as it interfered 
not with his college duties, he was ever 
anxious to render some service to the 
church he loved. He was an efficient 
teacher in the Sabbath school, and in the 
morning prayer meetings, which we hold 
in May of each year, his place was sel- 
dom vacant. At times, the charge of 
this meeting was, in the pastor’s absence, 
entrusted to his hands. I remember 
now, how one, who has since preceded 
him to heaven,— venerable in years, 
and ripe in every grace of the Christian 
character,— spoke to me of the rare 
beauty and touching eloquence of peti- 
tion which shone in the prayers of this 
young servant of Christ. Her alms and 
her prayers followed him to his distant 
home. 

* Equally exemplary was his conduct 
in all those associations of college which 
so effectually put the character of a 
young man to the test. The earnestness 
of his nature was not of that kind which 
would make him a leader in the ordina- 


[ry social life of college. It was of an- 
other and less attractive kind. A few 
| kindred spirits owned his power. To 
the many he seemed faultless, indeed, 
but unattractive. As a Christian stu- 
dent, his course here was worthy of all 
praise. I have heard the late President 
of the University speak of its singular 
freedom from imperfection. ‘There was 
nothing in it which, judged by that high 
| judgment, was wrong. The explanation 
is found in the fact that he was a man of 
true Christian principle ; — and in every 
place, in all companies, on every ocea- 
sion, he had but one test to which to 
bring every question of duty,— What 
will best honor the Master whom I serve ? 
In this way every practical question, in- 
volving all matters of conscience, was 
speedily settled. This power of moral 
judgment strengthened with time; and 
he moved quietly along, growing in 
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knowledge and favor with God and with 
man. 

“As a scholar, notwithstanding cer- 
tain disadvantages to which an im- 
perfect preparation for college subjected 
him, he rose to a very high rank, in a 
class distinguished for its talent and in- 
dustry. A conscientious use of his time 
and a resolution to conquer all obstacles, 
which never failed him, gave him this 
success. 

“ After leaving college, Mr. Satterlee 
was connected for two years with the 
Theological Seminary at Rochester, New 
York. He was ordained asa missionary 
to the heathen in this house on the 8th 
of October, 1854, and sailed from Boston 
on the 16th of the same month. 

“ Let me, now, turn your thoughts to 
another land and people, and to the 
scenes of his future home on earth. The 
man is the same. Ie has the same pur- 
pose, the same heart, the same habits ; 
but the multitudes who now swarm 
around him,— how different in thought 
— in occupation — in dress and manners 
— inreligion! He is to act directly upon 
this mass of immortals. He goes your 
messenger — to supply your lack of ser- 
vice — to carry and transfuse into the life 
of that society the great ideas which here 
form opinions and underlie laws — 
which give a Christian conscience to this 
community, and fix the immortal hopes 
of the living and the dying. He goes 
confident in the final triumph of the 
cause he is bound to. He goes assured 
that the work he takes up— begun by 
other hands — shall triumph at last ; and 
that even his early death, before he has 
conquered that strange tongue, may 
prove a timely service. But he thinks 
little of an early death. He feels in ev- 
ery vein the vigor of youth. Tis plans 
extend through years to come, and he is 
almost confident of a long career. 

“On the north-eastern shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, the southernmost part 
of the province of Arracan touches up- 
on and lines the sea. A narrow strip of 
the main land, it is here separated from 
Burmah Proper by a mountain range. 
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Abreast of this belt is a succession of is- 
lands, of rare beauty and productiveness, 
extending, like the parallel mountains 
which overlook them from the east, 
through about five degrees of latitude. 
These islands and the adjoining land sup- 
port nearly one half of the inhabitants 
of the province. The capital town is 
Akyab. It stands on the main land, 
above the range of islands, just where 
the shore of the bay bends westward, 
and where the waters of the Arracan 
river enter the sea from the north. 
Above this point the country widens. 
The traveller who goes inland, finds vil- 
lages lining the banks of the streams, 
and in the hill country the ruder hamlets 
of the wilder tribes of Kemmees and 
Kyens. But this is not all. The coun- 
try abounds in the monuments of its past 
history. Temples, palaces and ruined cit- 
ies, overgrown by a tropical vegetation, 
like the ruins of Central America, attest 
the greatness of a former generation, 
The palace of the ancient kings of Ar- 
racan, in the centre of the royal city, 
still yields its fragments of curious and 
barbaric art, to enrich the cabinets of 
other lands. 

“ The city of Akyab has been the seat 
of the Baptist mission. As one approach- 
es it by sea from the west, it is hidden 
from sight by the intervening promonto- 
ry, which is itself fringed toward the sea 
by a thick growth of palms. The voy- 
ager’s eye is fixed on the long line of the 
Yoma mountains beyond. But a sudden 
turn to the north, at the entrance to the 
river, which is here a broad bay, reveals 
the open country above ; and close upon 
the left, embosomed in palm and tama- 
rind and ‘fire’ trees,;—among which 
start up, on every side, the white spires 
of pagodas, and the terraced and, it may 
be, gilded roofs of monasteries,— lies the 
city of Akyab. Against the native town, 
which extends far along tothe north, the 
river is filled with boats; and is itself a 
scene of life, like the land adjoining. At 
the south lie the larze and cultivated 
grounds of the foreign population, ad- 
joining wide avenues, and displaying ev- 
erywhere, in dwellings and garden com- 
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pounds, the superior taste of the western 
mind. Just on the border which divides 
the two towns,—the line of separation 
between civilization and semi-barbarism, 
between light and darkness,—lie the 
mission compounds, with the chapel and 
zayat. 

“ You have anchored near the south- 
ern extremity of the European town. 
Directly opposite you, is a small enclos- 
ure ornamented by clumps of the feath- 
ery bamboo, and surrounded by a stone 
wall of almost dazzling whiteness. You 
look, and the humble monuments within 
tell you it is the burying place of Christ- 
ians. There Comstock lies. There lies 
many a youthful soldier of the cross, and 
many a gentle but heroic woman, who 
found an early grave ere their work was 
well begun. There now lies Satterlee. 

“But all of Arracan’s martyr-band 
are not here. The islands and the nar- 
row belt hold precious dust. One sleeps 
at Sandoway; the worthy wife of the 
apostolical Abbott, who left him ere the 
shadows fell upon him. Three* died at 
Kyouk Phyoo;— while at Ramree, on 
an otherwise solitary hill, rests the wife 
of Comstock ;— side by side with Moung 
Quett, the native preacher whom she 
had instructed in the truth, who lived to 
welcome our brother there, and then 
died. ‘I can only pray’— writes Mr. 
Satterlee, ‘ that my life may be as useful 
-——my preaching as powerful —and my 
death as triumphant and tranquil.’ 

“ Fair as is this land, and inviting to 
the Christian missionary, it has proved 
a very ‘ valley of death’ toa noble band. 
When Mr. Satterlee landed at Akyab in 
September of last year, he found mission 
houses and chapel, but not a living mis- 
sionary there. Of the six men for Ar- 
racan, whom the dying Comstock de- 
manded, there was not one left. Death 
and disease had swept them all away. 
This place was his original destination. 
He went to Arracan after spending five 
months in the study of the language at 
Rangoon. 
the precedents which warned him away. 


* Mr, and Mrs, Hall and Mr, Campbell. 


He went in no ignorance of 
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Calmly and long, he looked at all the facts, 
and when he went, it was with the firm 
conviction that he trod the path of duty 
and safety. At the moment of leaving 
Rangoon he wrote home, saying, ‘I go 
to Akyab, casting myself on the Lord. 
I wish it distinctly understood, that while 
I shall try to interest myself in the church 
and people there, as if the stay was to 
be of many years’ continuance, yet if it 
is clearly evident to my own mind, from 
considerations of health, or any other, 
that I should retire, I shall not hes- 
itate, with the advice of the Executive 
Committee, to go to some other field.’ 
“Mr. Satterlee was no enthusiast. 
His mind was ever cool and considerate. 
He was as capable of a sound judgment, 
ona difficult question of duty, as any 
other man; and, when that question 
concerned himself chiefly, more capable. 
After my return from India, and before he 
left this country, he conversed with me, 
as his friend and pastor, on the subject of 
the field which had been assigned to 
him. I frankly stated the objections, 
which he knew very well. I concealed 
nothing. At the same time I pointed to 
the well known fact that the mortality 
among the English residents in Arracan 
was no greater than it is in the more 
healthy parts of India,—and that Ram- 
ree was once visited as a sanitarium by 
residents in the Tenasserim provinces. 
I also pointed out what I deemed the pe- 
culiar causes of mortality among mission- 
aries, and how they might be obviated. 
Judging from the letters he sent from 
Rangoon, I have reason to believe that 
further inquiry only served to confirm 
him in these views. He went,—and 
died after a sojourn of a few months on- 
ly —died of cholera after a Sabbath 
spent in preaching the gospel — died, 
like the first Mrs. Judson, with a prayer 
in the Burmese tongue upon his lips. 
“Mr. Satterlee’s missionary life was 
brief — tuo brief for incidents — but not 
too brief to develop the strong points of 
his character. Like all missionaries of 
solid education and real native power, 
he saw that preaching, oral preaching, is 


the right arm of this service. He chose 
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it as his single employ. His faith in the 
power of gospel truth to lay the founda- 
tions of Christian society was carefully 
formed, and grew with every month’s 
observation and experiment. In a post- 
script toa letter which he sent to the Sec- 
retary from Rangoon, he simply writes, 
‘T am determined to know nothing among 
men but Christ Jesus.’ In the short 
space of time he spent in Arracan, he 
accomplished no small amount of prepar- 
atory labor. Next to the acquisition of 
the language, his first object was to make 
himself acquainted with his field ;— and 
for this purpose, he visited Ramree and 
the Kemmee country, and parts of the 
main land adjoining his place of resi- 
dence; living, in these journeys, on the 
simplest food of the natives, that he 
might, in the only way in his power, less- 
en the necessary expense to the Board. 
‘These travels,’ he writes,* ‘have given me 
an intelligent view of my field of labor, 
both in respect to localities and men. 
The people of Ramree are a candid peo- 
ple ; but these Mugs! — the devil has them 
strongly in his grosp.’ 

“ But he stood alone, and he soon felt 
the responsibility of conducting an old 
mission. One of his first objects was to 
ascertain the actual numbers of the 
Christians and their character, in all 
parts of the province; a work of no 
small difficulty for any man and at any 
time. His tables show how carefully and 
successfully this undertaking was accom- 
plished. Connected with this investiga- 
tion, came a very natural solicitude for 
the welfare of the scattered flock of 
Christ. He saw their defects, their weak- 
ness, and their exposures; and he felt as 
only a missionary pastor can feel in such 
trying circumstances. ‘The employment 
and direction, in part, of the native 
preachers, were necessarily in his hands, 
and to him they brought for solution 
their questions of conscience, and their 
cases of discipline. At one time he thus 
records a new trial to which his feelings 
had been subjected: ‘An uneducated 
woman, with little grace:— who can 
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worry a church and hinder the cause of 
religion more than she!’ (Letter of 
April 24.) Turning in another direc- 
tion, he found, in the up-country, a band 
of Kemmee Christians, whom death had 
robbed of their teachers (Knapp and In- 
galls), and who now claimed the care of 
the youthful Burman missionary. Iis 
heart was open unto them likewise, and 
he writes (April 24), ‘I feel badly about 
the poor Kemmees. 
be given up. 


They ought not to 
They are all firm in prin- 
ciple yet, but the lamp of love seems to 
burn dim. I intend to call in a few of 
the young Christians, in the wet season, 
to study the scriptures. I cannot bear 
to see that light extinguished.’ Turning 
in another quarter, he finds English resi- 
dents and English sailors,— and earnest- 
ly pleads for a grant of copies of the 
English scriptures, for gratuitous distri- 
bution. In short, he stands in the cen- 
tre of a great province, surrounded by 
the proud monuments of a false religion, 
pressed out of measure by the care of 
an infant church, met atevery turn by 
youth and men of his own race and lan- 
guage, a solitary Christian minister, a 
mere stammerer in a foreign language, 
inexperienced in the work before him, 
but courageously encountering it in ev- 
ery possible form in which it presented 
itself. 

“The variety and importance of the 
subjects thus pressed upon his attention, 
compelled him to offer, in his oficial let- 
ters, his opinions on many points. It is 
remarkable with what modesty they are 
given ; how he makes mention of his in- 
experience and liability to mistakes, and 
how in his most earnest pleadings for 
help, he is careful to let no one imagine 
that Ae has any special claims to Christ- 
ian sympathy. In May last he wrote, at 
the close of a letter which betrayed the 
care and toil that were hastening him 
to the grave, ‘In conclusion let me say, 
I am alone, with no colleague. I wanta 
brother missionary, if for no other rea- 
son, to keep me from indolence, for I 
find I can be just as lazy as I please. 
However, I have the prayers of my 
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brethren at home, and the example of 
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my Master, and I hope a portion of his 
love. TI want to die at last with the re- 
flection that my coming to Arracan has 
not been in vain. As I said before, I 
want a colleague, and I wish the Home 
Secretary would call on br. - » (a 
brother whom he names,) of Newton 
Theological Institution, and ask him if 


racan and labor, heart and hand, with 
his old friend and college classmate !’ 
In the brevity of his letters, their spright- 
ly style and naturalness, as well asin the 
spirit they breathe, the principles they 
recognize, and the heroic devotion to ex- 
hausting labors of which they furnish 
only hints, and never records, there is 
much to remind us of the great apostle 
and founder of the Burman mission ;— 
and to raise our hopes that another such 


light had been set, for a generation, in 
the Eastern sky. | 
“Mr. Satterlee saw no reason to re- | 


gret the choice he made. | 


Almost ev-| 
ery letter he sent home speaks clearly 


This conviction appears 
It was his 


on this point. 
to have strengthened daily. 
own act, and he wished his friends at 

home so to understand it, and to confirm 

his choice. At the same time, it is but 

justice to others to remark, that the ex- 

perience at the Mission Rooms detected 

the danger which he saw not; and that 
before the intelligence of his death reach- 
ed Boston, letters had been forwarded, 
assigning to him another field of labor. 
They came too late. His work on earth 
was done; and the young soldier of the 
cross had already earned the martyr’s 
crown.” 

In a letter dated Dec. 16, 1855, Mr. 
Satterlee quoted a remark of Kalipay, 
one of the superannuated preachers of 
Arracvan, who had said, “ I begin to think 
Ged does not intend to save this people, 
because he removes the missionaries so 
soon by sickness and death.” 
gloomy words of the Christian convert 
were not without reason; but how bless- 
ed is the antidote ministered by the 
hopeful laborer, now dismissed,— “ It is 
a consoling thought that the Lord’s pur- 
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he does not think he ought to yo to Ar- | 
|truth “will hasten 
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poses for redeeming the world are not to 
be disconcerted.”. Years have passed 
away, and the “six men for Arracan” 
are yet to come. But Arracan has its 
representatives in heaven. Its converts 
are not forgotten before God. The 
prayers offered for its people are in the 
golden vials before the throne. And he 
whose promises are in faithfulness and 
” the consummation 


“in its time.” 


AND ARRIVAL OF MIS. 
SIONARIES. 


DEPARTURE 


Rev. E. A. Stevens and wife, with 
two children, sailed from Boston on 
Thursday, Oct. 2,in the ship William 
Wirt, bound for Calcutta. Religious 
services were held on board, and prayer 
A 


farewell missionary meeting was held 


was offered by the Rev. Dr. Ripley. 


with reference to their departure, at the 


towe street church, Boston, on the pre- 


ceding Lord’s day evening. 
Rev. Mr. Willard and family, of the 
n, arrived in New York, 


Frensh m 
Sept. 11, in fifteen days from Havre. 
The brethren in Paris were deeply dis- 
tressed on account of his departure, 


and their condition demands the sympa- 


thies and prayers of all who have been 


interested in that mission. 

Mrs. Daiible, of the Assam mission, 
reached New York on the 24th Septem- 
ber. 

Mrs. Satterlee was at Calcutta Aug. 
Sth, ex; ecting to sail immediately for 
the United States in the 
Cross,” bound for Boston. 

Rev. L. S'ater has been appointed to 
the Shawanoe Mission to fill the place 
of the late Rev. Mr. Meeker. He is 
| expecting to be at the Ottawa station 
by the first of November, if the state 
of the co intry sho: ld not } revent. 

Miss I. I. Morse, formerly connected 
With the Siam mission, has been appoint- 
ed matron of the school among the 


* Southern 


Delawares, under the charge of the 
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Rev. J. G. Pratt. She is expecting to 


join Mr. Slater at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
near the close of October, and proceed 
in company with him to her station. 


OTTAWA.— ASSAULT ON MR. J. T. 
JONES. 


We learn indirectly that Mr Jones, for- 
merly a native assistant, connected with the 
Ottawa branch of the Shawanoe Mission, 
was subjected to a violent assault, apparently 
with the design of compassing his death, 
Aug. 29. His residence was among the finest 


in Kansas; his intelligence and industry | 
secured for him the universal respect of the | 


community. He was a man of peace, as 
well as a servant of the Prince of peace; and 
though in principle opposed to slavery, he 
took no part in the contest going on around 
him. On the day indicated, an armed band 
attacked his dwelling, assaulted and Jeft for 
dead a Kansas settler boarding in the house, 
put to flight all, of every age and sex, that 
were about the establishment, and shot at 
Mr. Jones while fleeing. He was mercifully 
preserved, and escaped to a house four miles 
distant. The ruflians then proceeded to 
plunder what was valuable, and finally com- 
mitted what remained to the flames. 

Mr. Jones not long since visited Boston, to 
procure, if possible, a successor to the late 
Mr. Meeker, in the work of the mission. He 
won the respect of all who saw him by his 
modesty, education and piety. He has for 
years rendered valuable service to the Ottawa 
Mission. 


DONATIONS. 


RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1866. 
Maine. 


Bowdoinham Asso., W. R. Pres- 
cott tr., 32.25; Hallowell, ch. 
88 45; Richmond, ch. 16.80; Abi- 
el Avery 1; Leeds, Ist ch., Fem. 
Miss. Soc. 6; Litehtield, Dea. J. 
Dennis5; Livermore Falls, Mrs. 
Anderson 50 cts. ; tocons. Elipha- 
let Rowell L M.., 1% 00 

Waldo Asso., per Rev. S. W. Avery, 82.55 

Washington Asso., Samue! Kelley 
tr., West Machias Port, ch. 9; 
two ladies 1; 

Penobscot Asso., J. C. White tr., 
27.90; Bangor, 2nd ch., of wh. 
80.25 is fr. Kem. For. Miss. Soc., 
and 64.45 fr. Sab. Sch., 168.40; 


10.00 


Donations. 


Hampden, Ist ch. 11.50; Corinth, 
Fem. For. Miss. Soc. 10; North 
Newport 2; Kenduskeag, ch. 14.- 
17; a brother and family 5; En- 
field, ch., of wh. 13.39 is fr. 
Youth’s Miss. Soc., 28.89; Houl- 
ton 291; Littleton 61 cts.; Orient 
2.83; Presque Isle 75 cts.; Hodg- 
don 4.13; Lincoln, Union Sab. 
Sch. 1; Charleston, Mrs. R. Bick- 
ford 1; Stetson, Dea. T. Allen 2; 
Carmel, A. Dunham 1; with 
prey. and other donas. to cons. 
William H. Kelton, Mrs. Ann 
M. Porter, Mrs. Mary Ann 
White and Theodore H. Dilling- 
ham L. M., 

Piscataquis Asso, 7; Dover and 
Foxcroft, ch. 10; per J.C. White, 17.00 

North Haven, Mrs. Lydia Woster 
75 cts.; Portland, friends 8.75; 
Biddeford, ch. 380; Lubec, yil- 
lage ch. 7; a friend of missions 
in Maive 2; 


278.00 


New Hampshire. 


State Convention, Milford 

Asso., Nashua, Ist ch., to cons. 
Mrs. Luey Doty and Mrs. Caro- 
line b. Eaton L. M 

Cornish Flat, ch. 8; Stratham, 
ch. 5; North Haverhill, Dea. 
Daniel Carr 1; 

Newport Asso., per Rev. HU. Ton- 
kin, agent, 

Brentwood, ch. 19.50; Plaistow, 
ch. 35.54; Stratham, ch. 1.25; 
Newton, ch. 4; Hampton Falls, 
ch., of wh. 10 is 10 per et. on pas- 
tor’s L. M., tordef., 17.70; Swan- 
zey, ch. 50 cts.; Hinsdale, ch. 
5.50; Sullivan, ch. 1; Jaffrey, 
ch. 7; Keene, ch. 12; New Hamp- 
ton, ch. 625; Anna Hodgden 2; 
Sanbornton, Ist ch. 60 cts.; 
Thornton, W. Giddings 3; Sut- 
ton, Josiah Nichols 5; Stratford, 
ch. 1; Vittstield, ch., mon. con. 
7.72; Fisherville, ch., of wh. 10 
is fr. Sab. Sch., 42.40; Henniker, 


ch. 7; per Rev. H. T., agent, 179.26 


Vermont. 


Lunenburg, Rev. E. Evans 6; Wil- 
liston, Otis Whiting 5; 


Massachusetts. 


* A friend of missions” 1000.00 

Boston South Asso., Dea. D. San- 
derson tr., Foxboro’, ch., of wh. 
24 is fr. Fem. Miss. Soc., to edu- 
eate a child in Burmah to be 
named Isaac Smith Whittemore 
Torry, 95; East Stoughton, ch. 
20; Sharon, ch. 8; Canton, ch. 
20; Natick, ch. 10; 

Boston, South ch., additional, of 
wh. 20 is fr. Sab. Sch. for thesch. 
at Nellore, 820; ‘“‘afriend of mis- 
sions, for the Teloogoo mission,” 
1; Maiden, lst ch. of wh. 25 is fr. 
Sab. Sch., 144; Newton, Up. 
Falls, Miss E. Jameson, for Mrs. 
Jewett’s sch., Nellore, 7; Chel- 
sea, ch., 8S. Bryant tr., of wh. 
25.25 isfr. mon. con., 88.53; North 
Chelsea, Mrs. B. Shurtleff 2; 
Brookline, lst ch., Dea. D. San- 
derson tr., mon. con. Aug. and 
Sept. 44.50; Danvers, the late 
Benjamin Porter, to cons. 8. 8. 
Shreve, of San Francisco, Cal., 


153.00 


[Nove 


486.14 


| 
— 
200.02 
14.00 
6.86 
—— 400.14 
| 
| 
| 
q | 
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L. M., 100; New Bedford, 1st Wm. Fairbanks 5; with other 
ch., Luther G, Hewins tr., of donas. to cons. M. G. Peck and 
wh. 200 is fr. William G, E. Pope, Rey. R. Palmer L. M., per Rev. 
765 fr. a friend, 65 mon. con, and H. A. S., agent, 190.71 
6 fr. Sab. Sch., weekly penny Canisteo River Asso. 19.11; Ando- 
col,, 300; West Dedham, ch. 14; ver, ch. 8.87; Troupsburgh, Fem. 
Mrs. Betsey Baker 1; Dorchester, Senev. Soc. 56; Whitesville, ch. 
atriend 10; Charlestown, Ist ch., 84; East Cameron, ch. 42.71; 
Boardman Miss. Soc , J. Wake- Newville, ch. 1.50; Almond, ch. 
field Roberts tr., 100; Framing- 17.18; H. Kibber 2.50; Eliza 
ham, Ist ch. and soc., Warren Spencer 6; Rev. A. Tilden 4; 
Nixon tr., 50; Sandisfield, ch. Ulysses, ch. 7.60; Jasper, ch. 18 
25; Taunton, Andrew J. Bos- cts.; W. B. Thomas 1; Rey. 
worth, to sup. a nat. Karen James De Bois 8; to cons. Rey. 
preacher, 22; West Medway, ch. Isanc Southworth L. M., per 
22; Kast Bridgewater, a friend Rey. H. A. 8., agent, 152.05 
1; South Wilbraham, ch. 11; Cattaraugus Asso. 28.00; Cuba, 
Chelmsford, Central ch., Ladies’ Fem. Beney. Soc. 8.50; Rush- 
Burman School Soc., Miss Miri- ford, ch., with prev. and other 
am Warren tr., 26; 1.379.038 donas. to cons. Sarah E. Kelley 

Wendel! Asso., Austin Eastman L. M.,20; Amity, ch. 16.25; Rev. 
tr., with other donas. to cons. E. Going 1; Freedom, ch. 29 ets. ; 
Whim. A. Pease L. M., 6118 Roxana M. Tayntor5; East Ash- 

South Gardner, ch. 26; Rev. H. L. ford, ch. 85 cts., Friendship, eh. 
Tinkham 10; Worcester, Pleas- 11.38; Clarksville, ch. 13.45; 
ant st. ch., mon. con. 89; 3d ch., Humphrey, ch. 2.12; Farmers- 
mon. con. 21; Greenville, ch ville, ch. 1.50; A. Gross 75 ets.; 
7.50; Chicopee Falls, ch., mon. with other donas. to cons. Keu- 
con. 3051; Central ch. 21; Gran- ben Hills L. M., per Rey. H. A. 
ville, ch. 37.75; Holyoke, Ist eh., S., agent, 108 38 
with other donas. tocons. Syden- Genessee River Asso, Allen, ch. 
ham Street L. M., 60: North- 10.05; Mr. Cutter 1; Belfast, ch. 
aimpton, ch. 20.75; Russell, ch. 4.50; Burns, ch. 6.44; Castile, ch. 
11; Westtield, ch. 6.60; South- 28.50; Grove and Portage, ch. 
wick, ch. 6.25; Beverly Farms, 13.64; sr. Eldridge 2; Hermitage. 
ch., mon. con. 18; Manchester, ladies 1.50, Nunda, ch. 35.88; 
ch., mon. con. 18; Bolton, ch. Ormal, ch. 15; West Almond, 
13.25; Barre, ch. 6.60; Harvard, ch.3.87; per Rev. H. A. S., agent, 120.88 
ch. 5; Rehoboth, ch. 15.75; See- Steuben Asso. 78.21; Masters** Wal- 
konk, F. F. M. Soe. 14; Rayn- do” and * Eddy” Royce, 3 ets. 
ham, ch. 11; North Swansea, ch. ea. 6cts.; Jane A. Headly 1; 
11.50; West Wrentham, ch. 6: Rev. E. A. Headly 1; Avoea, ch. 
a friend 8; Wachusett Asso. 10; Barrington, ch., of wh. 3.18 
23.47; Plymouth, ch., of wh. 12 is fr. Sab. Seh., 53.18; Dix and 
is fr. Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 86; per Orange, ch. 10; Campbell and 
Rey. J. Aldrich, agent, 57.83 Bath, ch. 10.50; Dundee, ch., of 


8.051.04 wh. 9.13 is fr. Fem. Mite Soc., 
28.06; Howard, ch. 13; Jersey, 


Rhode Island. ch.2; Milo, 2ndch.1; J. W. Tay- 

lor 1; Oak Hill, ch. 25; Tyrone 

Vrovidence, Ist ch.. five years’ an and Jersey, ch., of wh. 7.22 is fr. 
sub. of Pardon Miller, deceased, 69.00 Sab. Sch., 40.44; Tyrone, ch. 50. 
Lonsdale, ch., per Rey. J. Ald- 26; Urbana,ch. 22.50; Warsaw,ch. 
rich, agent, 10.00 27; Wayne, ch. 20.20; to cons. 


60.00 Eli Sunderlin, Rev. W. L. Cook, 
Rev. Geo. Crocker, Rev. Daniel 


Connecticut. Corey L. M., per Rev. A. S., 
agent, 412.45 
Suffield, 2nd ch., W. I. Fuller 25; Chemung River Asso., Elmira, ch., 
Hartford, Ist ch., Sab. Sch. Miss. . per Rev. O. Dodge, agent, 113.89 
Soc., H. HM. Barbour tr., for Ger- Union Asso., Carmel, ch. 21.75; 
man mission, 40; Norwich, a Bedford, ch., of wh. i 


friend 10; 75.00 F. M. Soc., 69.50; Cross River, 
ch. 4.75; Patterson, ch. 12° Kent, 

New York. 2nd ch. 93 cts.; Cold Spring, ch. 

. 1; Banksville, ch. 16; Sing Sing, 

Ogdensburg, Mrs. N. Lewis 1; ch. 10.62; E. T. Smith 5; Tarry- 
Potsdam, ch. 15; Staten Island, town, ch. 7.50; per Rev. O. D., 

Ist ch. 10; 26.00 agent, 189.05 

Madison Asso., Fenner, ch. 3.50; Saratoga Asso., Galway, 2nd ch. 

Geo. Town 5; North Brookfield, 11.85; Providence, ‘ch. 6.85; 
ch., tosup. Karen preachers, 25; Broadalbin, ch. 82.63; Green- 
per Rey. Hl. A. Smith, agent, 33.50 field, Ist ch. 6.68: Saratoga 

Onondaga Asso., Syracuse, 2nd ch Springs. ch., of wh. 20 is fr. Sab. 
80.49; Onondaga, ch. 6; Plank Sch., 67.85; per Rey. O. D. agent, 125.36 
Road, ch. 26.25; Vesper, ch. 8.25; Stephentown Asso., Nassau, Ist ch. 

Tully, ch. 9; sr. Seruple 56; Ei- 17.74; 2nd ch. 5.256; North Chat- 
bridge, ch. 365.17; Canton, ch. ham, ch. 14.25; J. M. Glass 6; 
2131; to cons. Robert R. Rob- DP. H. Shaw 1; Lebanon Springs, 
ertson L. M., per Rey. H. A. 8. ch. 1.50; J. H. Eldridge 1; A. 
agent, ; 192.47 Spencer 1; D. Brimmer 1; Mrs. 

Oswego Asso., with other donas. to J. Lewis 1; Mrs. Vage 1; B. : 
cons. J. Wells Knox, and John Smith 50 ets.; N. P. Crandall 25 : 
Hartshorn L. M., per Rey. H. A. cts.; per Rev. O. D., agent, 60.49 
S., agent, 95.53 Rensselaerville Asso. 26; Preston 

St. Lawrence Asso., treas. 171.71; Hollow, ch. 11.60; Rensselaer- 

Mrs. C. Ll. Rowley 3.75; Dea. I. ville, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. F. M. 

D. Wells 3; Mrs. Sarah Keeler Soc., 83.91; Westerlo, ch., of 
1; Mrs. Lucy Shepard 1; Huldah wh. 20 is fr. F. M. Soc., 29.76; 4 
Smith 25 cts.; Geo. Clarkson 5; Bern and Knox, ch. 15; Green- ' 


| 
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ville, ch., of wh. 8.50 is fr. F. M. 
Soc., 18.50; Duanesburgh and 
Florida, ch. 20; Charleston. ch. 
9; New Baltimore, ch. 26; Sloans- 
ville, ch. 38; Flatereek, ch. 5.25; 
Gilboa, ch. 5; Stephen Hollen- 
beck 25; per Rev. O. D., agent, 262.92 

Hudson River North Asso., Troy, 
North ch., Sab. Sch., to sup. 
Burman preachers, per Rey. O. 
D., agent, 

Dutchess Asso. 16; South Dover, 
ch. 3; Stanford, ch. 12.50; Frank- 
lindale, ch. 3.50; Sarah Crocker 
10; per Rev. O. D., agent, 


88.00 


New Jersey. 


West N.J. Asso., Cape May, 2nd 
ch. 40.50; Marlton, ch. 8.50; 
Dansville, T. 8. Stiles 1; per 
Rey. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


South Auburn, William King, 

Abington Asso., Clinton, ch. 9.50; 
Damascus, Ist ch. 3; 2nd ch. 4; 
Bethany, ch. 12.58; Benton, ch. 
7.50; Ten Mile River, ch. 6.76; 
Blakely, ch. 9.85; Scott Valley, 
ch. 25 cts.; per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, 

Bradford Asso., Towanda, ch., per 
Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Centre Asso., Hollidaysburg, ch., 
Rey. D. J. Yerkes, per Rey. 8. 
M. O., agent, 

Clarion Asso., Warsaw, ch. 4.25; 
Armagh, ch. 2; Greenville, ch. 
6.25; East Mahoning, ch. 5.70; 
Union, ch. 10; Shiloh, ch. 3.50; 
Mahoning, ch. 2.67; John J. 
Lioyd 59 cts.; J. M. Henry 50 
cts.; per Rev. S. M. O, agent, 

French Creek Asso., 16.50; Bloom- 
field, ch. 3.80; Georgetown, ch. 
4: McKean, ch. 5; Rockdale, ch 
2.39; Rockdale and Bloomfield, 
ch. 2; Spring, ch. 1.50; Carmel, 
ch. 5; Springfield, Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rathbone 3; per Rev. 8. M. 
agent. 

Monongzhela <Asso., Pittsburg, 
Union ch., tocons Rey. Win. J. 
Howard L. M., 100; Alleghany 
city, Sandusky st. ch., of wh. 25 
is fr. Sub. Sch., 56.08; Jefferson, 
Rey. 8. L. Pareel 5; Elizabeth, 
ch. 10.25; Enon, ch. 5.31: Mt. 
Hermon, ch. 9.33; Monongahela, 
ch. 6.11; East Bethlehem, ch. 9; 
Beulah, ch. 7.59; Washington, 
ch. 42; per Rev. 8S. M. O., agent, 250.58 

Philadelphia Asso., Upland, ch. 
42.14; Philadelphia, eleventhch., 
Miss M. B. L. 39; per Rey. 5. M. 
O., agent, 

Pittsburg, Ist ch., a fricnd, per 
Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 


53. 
2.00 


2.50 


72.14 


20 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 5th st. ch.. Caleb Tre- 
vor tr. of wh. 13.18 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., 19; Cleveland, Erie st. 
ch., E. Thomas tr., 29: Wash- 
ington, Walter Leach 125; 

Grand River Asso., L. Gould tr., 

Mohecan Asso., Geo. Wilson clk., 
25: Providence, ch. 16; 

Wills Creek Asso. 22; Zoar Asso., 
Beaver Creek, ch. 3; 2 

Meigs Creek Asso., C. L. Barker 
tr., 29.85; McConnellsville, ch. 
87.03; Good Hope, ch., of wh. 
1.59 is fr. Sab. Sch., 5.02; 8. Mer- 


45.00 


Donations. 


2.107.68 


winl; per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Portage Asso,, Streetsboro’, ch., of 
wh. 2 is fr. Miss Mary Bussell, 4; 
fr. Fem. Benev. Soc., and 89 cts. 
fr. Sab. Sch., per Rey. S. M. O., 
agent, 

Ironton, ch. 83.40; East Fork As- 
so., an. coll. 80; Cincinnati, 9th 
st. ch. 121; (the 100 er. to this ch. 
in the Sept. Mag. should have 
been cr. tothe Sab. Sch.) Ist ch., 

Sab. Sch. 40; High st. ch., of wh. 
4.30 is fr. Sab. Sch., 7.05; per 
Rey. J. Stevens, agent, 231.45 


7290 


Indiana, 


Vernal, ch. 7; Kingsbury, ch. 12; 
Huntington Asso., Logansport, 
ch., per Rey. A. 8. Ames, agent, 
Friendship Asso., family of Rey. 
C. Blood, per Rey. A. 8. A., 
agent, 
Indianapolis Asso. 8.64; Lick 
Creek, ch. 2.50; Greentield, ch. 
1.45; Cumberland, ch. 50 cts.; 
Lawrence, ch. 2.50; Indianapo- 
lis, ch., of wh. 75.03 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., to sup. J. R. Osgood, Ora 
Osgood, and Sidney Dyer in As- 
sam Orphan Sch., 95.55; per Rey. 
A. 3S. A., agent, 111.14 
Curry’s Prairie Asso., Terre Haute, 
ch., per Rey. A. S. A., agent, 8.10 
Freedom Asso., per Rey. A. S. A., 
agent, 17.06 


Illinois. 


Elgin, George Douglass 5; Mrs. 
Black 2.50; ° 


Michigan. 
Grand Blane, ch. 
Iowa. 


36.12 


Des Moines Asso. 
Central Asso. 


[November, 1856. 


171.60 


46.33 


Wova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


N.S. and N. B. For. Miss. Soc., 
John W. Barss tr., with prev. 
donas. tocons. Rev. J. M. Cramp, 
D. D., Rev. William Chipman, 
Rev. William Burton, Rey. 
Charles Tupper, Rev. Charles. 
Spurdon, A. M., Rev. Adam D. 
Thompson and Rev. Ingraham 
hill 


400.00 


$7.808.14 


Legacies. 


Fredonia, N. Y., Mrs. Nancy Tay- 
lor, per A. I. Taylor, exr., 
Holyoke, Mass., Mauly Street 


60.09 
35.00 


85.0) 


$7,803.14 


Total from April Ist to Sept. 39, 
1856, $27.581.35. 


Donations in Goods. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son, 
7 boxes medicine for the Maul- 
main Karen Mission, 417.00 
2 boxes do. for the Henthada 
Mission, 


1 “ “ 


147.09 
* Tavoy Mission, 218.00 
“Mrs. L. Ingalls, 48.00 


830.00 


= 
268.49 
50.00 
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— 
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f 
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